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URING August, four New England 
advertisers closed contracts with 
The Philadelphia Record for space aggre- 


general advertisers should be doing. 


delphia, new advertisers join the ranks of 
the wise ones who have found 7he Record 
profitable. Zhe Record is always used— 
worrying is done about the small papers. 
Sometimes we talk to persons who hon- 
estly think that Zhe Record hasn't the 
biggest circulation and the largest adver- 
tising patronage and all of the big things 


this page for several years; then they 
have been educated. There are back- 
ward men in advertising as there are 
backward boys in school. If you are 
selling anything in Philadelphia, or want 
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Money 
Brains and Energy 


have been employed without stint 
in making 


THE PITTSBURGH 
GAZETTE 
Circulation 69,000 

~ THE PITTSBURGH 
CHRONICLE-TELEGRAPH 


Circulation 80,000 
The Leading Daily Papers of Pittsburgh 





The Gazette in the morning and the Chronicle- 
Telegraph in the evening go into more homes 
and business houses than any two other papers 
of their city. 

If reaching the intelligent and self-respecting 
public—the people who are on the lookout fer 
what they want and have the money to get it-- 
is your object, place your advertisements in these 


papers. 
Copies, rates’ and other information for the 
asking. W. R. ROWE, Manager. 





J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
MANAGER FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
1103-1105 BOYCE BUILDING, 407-410 TEMPLE COURT, 
CHIEAGO. NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISING A_ SAVINGS 
DEPARTMENT. 


If you were a staid resident of 
the moon, and had just arrived in 
Chicago, ‘and were looking for a 
likeiy place to open a savings ac- 
ceunt, you might be a bit distrust- 
ful of the Royal Trust Company 
Bank at first sight. For its sav- 
ings department is thronged with 
people every day from ten to three, 
and to a man from the moon who 
comes in from the street not know- 
ing the facts in the case, it looks 
very much as though someone had 
precipitated a “run” upon the in- 
stitution. In the interests of its 
financial good name the officers of 
the Royal Trust Company Bank, 
Chicago, ought to hang up a little 
sign explaining that the bank ad- 
vertises. The officers are young, 
and the bank has red blood in its 
veins. President James B.. Wilbur 
is certainly under thirty-five, while 
his right-hand man, Edwin F. 
Mack, the cashier, is five years 
younger. Consequently, the Royal 
Trust Company Bank is alive to its 
finger tips. It has a cohesive 
spirit, and moves in the mass 
when it does anything, like a large, 
lusty family. It has confidence in 
its youthful “old man,” and if you 
were one of its working force you 
would never be in doubt as to the 
policy of stepping up to Mr. Mack 
after three o’clock and telling him 
that you had been thinking matters 
over, and watching the trend of 
things, and that, in your opinion, 
if so and so were done it would 
bring in more savings depositors or 
make the wheels run more smooth- 


The Royal began advertising 
about two years ago. It had main- 
tained a savings department nearly 
eight years before that, but some- 
how the thing didn’t seem to be 
different from any other savings 
department in Chicago—just. ran 
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on peacefully, and helped in the 
aggregate of business along with 
the deposit vaults and the trust 
and commercial accounts. Then a 
few booklets were tried upon the 
public, and the public seemed to be 
rather interested and responsive. 
Mr. Wilbur called in Mr. Gunning, 
the outdoor advertising man, and 
some bulletins were put out—the 
first ever used for any bank, it is 
said. These were placed in sec- 
tions of the city where the wage- 
earner made his home. The Royal 
wanted him. The wage earner be- 
came interested, too, and soon a 
decided increase was evident in 
Savings accounts. Then the year 
190I came out of the hour-glass 
of Time, and in February the 
Royal took up the little metal banks 
that stand on the mantel in homes 
and gulp down odd change. Other 
institutions in the city had used 
them in a desultory way for a year 
or more, but they had never been 
advertised, and neither the public 
nor the wage-earner knew that 
such things existed. 

Five distinct kinds of advertis- 
ing were then brought into requis- 
ition. First, there were the daily 
papers—News, Tribune, Record- 
Herald and American. The Royal 
likes clean papers of the best class, 
and considers it rather an advan- 
tage to pay a reasonably high rate 
for space. It also uses the Staatz- 
Zcitung to reach the German wage- 
earner, but steadily refuses to go 
into the swarm of weeklies and 
trade papers, programmes and 
petty publications. 

Second, it is in the surface cars, 
with over 1,500 cards throughout 


‘the city. Third, it uses the elevat- 


ed roads. Just now it uses only 
two of Chicago’s four lines—South 
Side and Lake street. These me- 
diums are contracted upon long- 
time terms. 

Fourth, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, there is literature—booklets, 
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mainly. These are printed in 75,- 
000 editions, gotten up tastefully 
and contain just about the right 
amount of matter—sixteen pages, 
with neither too much nor too 
little argument. Mr. Mack writes 
them all, and achieves a real con- 
versational style—simple little 
words and heart-to-heart effects 
that do the work, They never err 
upon tlie side of flippancy or slang, 
and _ they always talk saving and 
thrift. One is called “The Royal 
Road,” and another “The Royal 
Reminder,” and another “The 
Royal ’Rithmetic.” The little 
metal bank is featured and ex- 
plained—“you have the bank, we 
have the key” is really the whole 
story—and little chapters on thrift 
are combined with thrift proverbs. 

There must be at least five hun- 
dred savings banks in the United 
States that could adopt Mr. Mack’s 
modernized “Poor Richard” fash- 
ion of making the point. 
a few extracts from his booklets: 

Some men hunt for a short cut to 
fortune in speculation. Ninety-nine out 
of every hundred men who start out on 
this trail are either led over the preci- 
pice or into a quagmire by that ignis 
fatuus, ‘‘a sure thing.” Stick to the 
main road. It’s a little winding some- 
times and dusty, and may not always 
ke picturesque; but you can’t get lost 
cen it and there is no danger of stepping 
off the end. Honest work is the only 
“sure thing.” 

Society has its allurements for a 
young man. He’s afraid he'll never 
amount to much if he misses any of it. 
Society won’t run away. In the mean- 
time you can be sociable without being 
a society man. Don’t order that dress 
suit until you have paid all your other 
tills. The world needs good payers 
more than it does society men. The 
savings habit is the first step toward 
business success, and business success 
is a powerful factor in society. 

To be economical doesn’t mean to be 
miserly. Surround yourself with what 
comfort and luxuries you can afford, 
Lut remember that you will never really 
enjoy a thing that you can’t afford. ; 

The matter of living within your in- 
ceeme, and laying by something for the 
future, is a matter of common sense 
and backbone. If you have common 
sense enough you will see the point 
of providing for the future while you 
are able, and not leave this provision 
to the uncertain, outcome of your fu- 
ture business. You can do this if you 
have backbone enough; and if you 
haven’t, then the man who has gets your 
money. , 

You know the man who is going to 
open a savings account as soon as he has 
a good sized amount to denosit. We 
know him, too, but we don’t find his 
rame on our books. He is generally the 
man who wants to get rich quick. We 
know the other man better who makes 


up his mind that a savings account is 
a sensible thing to have and goes right 
ahead and starts one, even if it is only 
with a dollar. He is the kind of a man 
to stick to a thing he undertakes. Which 
one will win? Figure it out. 

White space is liberally infused 
into these booklets, and effort is 
centered upon producing a cumula- 
tive effect by having them uni- 
form in type, paper and general 
appearance. They are sent out by 
mail and through distribution con- 
cerns. Bulletin boards and blank 
wall are iargely confined to the 
wage. earner districts. Fifth is a 
mailing list of depositors and 
other folks who can be gotten at 
more directly, and to whom per- 
sonal letters are sent. 

Since the beginning of the cam- 
paign with the metal banks eight- 
teen months ago the savings ac- 
counts have increased nearly three 
hundred per cent. The bank now 
has 24,000 names upon its books. 


Here are, Nearly 20,000 have been added 


since it began advertising. Very , 
little of this business has been 
taken from other banks. Practi- 
cally, all of it comes from men and 
women whom the Royal has edu- 
cated to be saving, and, in passing, 
it is well to repeat the one great, 
eternal fact of all energetic adver- 
tising—that it creates business 
where no business existed before. 
The Royal’s expenditure is thor- 
oughly systematized and watched. 
Very few dollars of its appropri- 
ation are lost in unprofitable me- 
diums. Mr. Wilbur and Mr. Mack 
plan the ads and literature, and 
Miss B. Marie Weidinger talks 
with sclicitors, places, checks up 
all the car cards and bulletins and 
takes care of all routine. Miss 
Weidinger likes advertising. She . 
began her career in the theatrical 
programme way of life, and then 
decided to operate upon a larger 
scale. So she began to watch the 
classified columns for an opening. 
After several months it seemed to 
her as though advertisers ran their 
affairs wholly without the assis- 
tance of young women. There 
were plenty of advertisers who 
wanted young men, but women 
were never in requisition. Then 
she went into open competition 
with the advertising young man, 
writing letters to the firms who 
seemed to need him, and finally 

(Continued on page 6.) ~ 
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The Largest Contract 
Ever Given to One Magazine 


Sow Procter & Gamble Company, of 


Cincinnati, have awarded a contract for 
a full page in each issue of THE LADIES’ 
HoME JourRNAL for three years, with option 
of two additional years. The price agreed 
is THE JOURNAL’S full rate, $4000 per 
page, making an expenditure of $48,000 
per year, or $144,000 for the three years 
absolutely contracted for, and $96,000 for 
the two optional years, representing 


A Contract for $240,000 


The pages will be used to advertise 
Ivory Soap. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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got her place with the Royal over 
150 other applicants, all men. Her 
method ought to recommend itself 
to others who wish to follow the 
advertising career. 

The Royal is unique in that ail 
of the employees in its savings de- 
partment are young women. Mr. 
Mack ffinds that while men 
are best for most departments 
of a bank, young women are 
more desirable in a savings de- 
partment. They are more pains- 
taking with women and children, 
for one thing, hold their tempers 
better, are sympathetic and restful, 
and have a knack at making de- 
positors look upon the bank as a 
very pleasant place indeed. They 
are able to concentrate upon the 
work of that department and carry 
it on with infinitely little fricticn. 
Utmost care is taken in keeping 
track of each bank that is put out. 
Every bank is numbered, and when 
a depositor brings one in he is re- 
quired to identify himself by sig- 
nature and show that he is not 
only a depositor, but the particular 
depositor who owns that particular 
bank. The banks are loaned upon 
payment of one dollar, which is 
immediately credited upon the ac- 
count and draws interest. In sev- 
eral instances banks have been lost 
and returned intact, as, unless vio- 
lence is used, they can only be 
opened with a master key. Prem- 
iums are given to each depositor 
who brings in business, and a val- 
uable part of the advertising con- 

.jSists of personal letters sent to 
each person who opens an account 
offering inducements to interest his 
friends in the Royal’s thrift prop- 
aganda. 

Part of the appropriation is de- 

.s voted to advertising experiments 
of various kinds. Whenever a 
new medium is discovered that 
seems to be suitable for the Royal’s 
campaign it is given a fair trial. 
Special campaigns are carried on 
at intervals in certain districts of 
the city. A section of ten blocks 
is mapped out, and special litera- 
ture and mediums are used with 
extreme liberality. None of this 
matter is permitted to straggle into 

other territory, and results are 
watched closely to prove profit or 
loss. Since the outset there has 
never been any question of the 
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profitableness of advertising to the 
Royal. The results are shown in 
actual business. It is singularly 
alone and aloof in its campaign, 
and hardly any other Chicago bank 
makes an effort to obtain business 
by similar methods. A cut of the 
metal bank forms the leading feat- 
ure of a!l ads—is a sort of trade- 
mark. Such phrases as “You don't 
miss what goes in—what comes 
out will surprise you,” form the 
only argument. The ads are 
simple eyefuls—norms of thought 
that readers can carry out to logi- 
cal conclusions. 

When asked if he read Print- 
ERS’ INK, and whether it had help- 
ed him by suggestions that could 
be incorporated directly into his 
advertising, Mr. Mack said: “You 
bet! We subscribed to PRINTERS’ 
INK when our advertising was be- 
gun, and it has always been gen- 
uinely helpful.” 





Jas. H. CoLuins. 
- or = 
BEGINNINGS. 

As early as 1612 the French began to 
advertise in a paper called the Petites 
Affiches, and ten years later the first 
bona fide attempt at printing a news- 
paper was made in London. Among the 
very earliest mercantile advertisements 
to appear in England _was one advertis- 
ing the sale of tea. It appeared in the 
Mercurius Polittcus—The New South. 








“DEACON JONES WAS IN TOWN TO-DAY 
MAKING A FEW PURCHASES, HIS MANY 
FRIENDS WERE GLAD TO SEE HIM FEEL- 
ING SO WELL,”’ 
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During the Spring 
and Summer months 





of 1902, as compared 
with the same period 
of last year, 


The New York 
Daily, Sunday and 
Evening, increased in 
advertising in greater 
proportion than any 


other New York 
Newspaper. 
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“TRADE PRESS LIST.” 





A peculiar looking publication 
emanating from Boston, bearing 
the above title, aroused so much 
curiosity that the editor of Print- 
ers’ INK commissioned its repre- 
sentative at the Hub to discover its 
purpose. It purports to give a list 
of the trade papers of the world 
and claims to have been published 
regularly for over five years by 
Col. Robert Mitchell Floyd. 

To the question, “What warrants 
such a paper anyway?” he made 
this response. 

An expressed desire from many 
sources for a convenient and cor- 
rect grouping of trade journals, 
both national and international.” 

“Why is it issued monthly?” 
was then asked. 

“The very necessity for such a 
publication appearing often is the 
many corrections received after 
each issue noting the errors in the 
various lists.” 

“Don’t the newspaper directories 
give all this information?” 

“Their compilations are way off, 
very meager and only local, while 
mine takes in the whole world, is 
kept corrected and is absolutely re- 
liable.” 

“Had you no other object in 
view, Colonel, in starting this pa- 
per?” 

“Yes, my ambition was and is 
to foster a kindly spirit between 
the commercial organizations and 
the press and also a better feeling 
between editors generally.” 

“Don’t you think you have taken 
on a pretty big contract?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. Press ameni- 
ties or the exchange of editorial 
courtesies as practiced in America 
is not unlike hunting in the jung- 
les; you know chasing the tiger 
must be fine sport but when the 
beast turns and gets after you 
it is not so entertaining.” 

“Do you think the fraternity ap- 
preciates your efforts?” 

“Well, yes, my correspondence 
shows it, for I am often impor- 
tuned by editorial writers to fur- 
nish a suitable list of trade papers 
for the purpose of posting them- 
selves on different subjects.” 

“Where does your paper circu- 
late, Colonel ?” 

“My circulation is private, but 
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the paper reaches every known 


section of the.world. It is mailed 
regularly to all United States em- 
bassies, consuls and commercial 
representatives abroad, as well as 
to all the leading newspaper offices 
of the land.” 

“Do you exact a subscription 
price trom publishers of trade 
journals?” 

“No, we actually return all sub- 
scription money sent us by trade 
paper publishers, as we are depend- 
ent upon them for general news 
and the correction of the directory 
colunins and accept their exchanges 
as equivalent for our publication.”’ 

“This philanthropic project must 
cost you a pretty penny in postage, 
does it not?” 

“Well, you see I have it entered 
so it is recognized as a regular 
newspaper.” 

“By the way, Colonel, you have 
some influence at Washington that 
you have lately exercised for the 
benefit of the publishers, have you 
not ? 

This question was 
answered in this way: 
_ “I think Mr. Madden, who is 
in charge of the second class mail 
matter, is a much maligned man, 
for through personal correspon- 
dence and consultation I have rea- 
son to know that his position is one 
of the most difficult to fill of any 
im our country and although at 
times he is liable to err, still the 
average of his decisions is on the 
right side. His position I would 
say is a unique one, as there is ab- 
solutely no appeal from his deci- 
sions in relation to second class 
matter, excepting through the long 
and tedious process of an action in 
the courts. Mr. Madden, I have 
found, is always open to receive 
suggestions and I think that very 
few men, holding the absolute 
power that he does, would conduct 
the duties of his office with any 
greater sense of equity.” 

“And do you refuse advertise- 
ments too?” 

“Up to the present time I have 
positively refused all ads offered, 
but I have finally concluded to al- 
low ads on the last page at the 
seemingly high rate of $12 an inch, 
each insertion, and if they are not 
paid for they don’t go in.” 

“Should think that your large 


indirectly 




















foreign exchanges and correspon- 
dence would be perplexing to you. 

‘t understand German as well as 
English while my wife is a good 
French linguist, but- stillmy month- 
ly bill for typewritten translations 
from Roumanian, Japanese, Rus- 
sian, Syrian, Turkish, Finlandish 
and other countries is quite large. 

“Here is a reply from the Rus- 
sian Postmaster-General inform- 
ing me that all inquiries for in- 
formation must be accompanied by 
40 kopecs, so you see it even costs 
money to ask questions in some 
countries. 

“This letter is from R. Olden- 
bourg, a prominent publisher of 
Munich, Germany, and is quite 
complimentary, as it says the Trade 
Press List contains the only correct 
list of ice papers in existence, and 
would you believe it the compila- 
tion of that list alone cost me near- 
ly $30.” 

“Do you cover other lines so 
completely ?” 

“The August issue contains the 
only authentic and guaranteed com- 
plete list of sugar trade journals. 
There are twenty-seven in all and 
a big bonus will ‘be paid anyone 
naming a paper in this line not 
mentioned. he experience I 
have obtained in compiling these 
lists of trade publications gives 
me a faint idea of how much 
hard labor, vexation and expense 
there must be in getting together 
the vast amount of information 
necessary for such a volume as the 
American Newspaper Directory.” 

The subscription price of the 
Trade Press List is $1.75, to for- 
eign countries $2.25 with postage 
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prepaid. It circulates largely 
among newspaper writers who wish 
to have at hand a complete and 
accurate list of trade publications 
treating on the various subjects in 
which they, or the journals they 
write for are interested. An edi- 
tion of 2,500 is printed to supply 
these subscriptions and for ex- 
changes, and from appearances the 
enterprise is on a basis quite satis- 
factory to the publisher. 

After a few moments’ talk on 
personal matters the Colonel thus 
expressed himself: 

“[ have great admiration for 
PRINTERS’ INK and look for it reg- 
ularly at my club and I think Geo. 
P. Rowell is the most eminent 
authority on advertising this coun- 
try has ever had.” 

The suave and gracious ways of 
the Southerner are so marked in 
Col. Floyd that it was no surprise 
to learn that he was from New 
Orleans. He was educated in the 
public schools of New York City, 
finishing at the Vermont Institute. 
He served for seven years in the 
crack Seventh Regiment and after 
a business experience in the whole- 
sale grocery and milling trades he 
inade a special study of the pure 
food question, embracing the manu- 
facture, legislation and _ responsi- 
bility, and has taken deep interest 
in the subject, furthering his ideas 
at all the big expositions and com- 
mercial conventions from the time 
of the Centennial at Philadelphia to 
the holding of the great Conference 
of Grocers in London in 1899, 
when he was the only American 
in the assemblage of 800 delegates 
from all parts of the world. 








NUMBER AND VARIETY. 


No paper inthe U. S.°: 


carries a greater number and va 


riety of advertisements of local merchants than the Even- 
ing Star,in Washington, D.C. 

The rates are RIGHT, the circulation is RIGHT andthe 
results are RIGHT, and every merchant in Washington 
knows it. 





M. LEE STARKE, Manager General Advertising, 


Tribune Building, 
NEw York. 


Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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ADVERTISING A SUBURB. 


To gain a reputation for robbing 
new residents is not a good way 
to advertise a residential section. 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson has ac- 
quired a bad pre-eminence in this 
direction. When a piece of real 
estate, there, changes hands, the 
iown Officials are liable to give the 
assessed value of the property a 
sturdy boost and thereby mulct the 
stranger to their ways in a hand- 
some sum, before he can learn the 
intricate methods he must adopt to 
escape the burden of the imposi- 
tion. ‘this flourishing suburb, 
while pursuing its ordinary me- 
thod, lately 
caught a Tartar 
in the person of 
a man who not 
only has the af- 
fections of the 
American peo- 


ple, but has, as 
well, the ears of 
the public press. 


Mr. 


Samuel C. 
Clemens, _ bet- 
ter known as 
Mark = Twain, 
recently bought 
a home in Tar- 
rytown for 
which he paid 
$47,000. A little 
later he found 
himself taxed 
on a valuation 
of $70,000, and 
his request for 
an abatement 
was met withthe derisive retort that 
there is but one day in a year when 
such matters can haveattention ; and 
that day, for this year, had pz issed. 
He thereupon announced that he 
would sell his recently acquired 
property for $7,000 less than he 
paid for it; that what he wanted, 
in Tarrytown, was a home, not a 
Jaw suit. He further proceeded to 
employ a lawyer to ascertain 
whether the customary swindle is 
or is not an imposition from which 
there is no escape. At the dinner 
to our Ambassador to France, 
General Horace Porter, during his 
recent visit to New York, Mr. 
Clemens made the hit of the even- 


SamvueE.t C. CLEMENS. 
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ing by congratulating the hand- 
some guest that he did not live in 
Tarrytown; because, if he did, he 
would be smartly taxed there—on 
his personal appearance. | The re- 
mark created a laugh, of course, 
but worse than that, it was printed 
in the daily papers, and caused 
talk, inquiry and comment of a 
sort that injures the value of real 
estate in what would be the most 
charming suburb of New York, 
could it be rid of this present taint 
that savors so much of the prac- 
tices of green goods men. Mark 
Twain is by no means the first 
man who has been so disgusted 
with the disreputable practice of 
the Tarrytown 
assessors as to 
wish he had 
never bought a 
foot of land 
within its bor- 
ders; but possi- 
bly his terse 
characterization 
of the treat- 
ment he has re- 
ceived, and the 
attention he has 
directed to it, 
may have as 
much effect as 
did his effort 
some time ago 
to discourage 
the impositions 
of dishonest cab 
drivers in the 
city of New 
York. What he 
did in that mat- 
ter resulted in bringing about a bet- 
ter condition and thereby not only 
the public, but the cabmen as well, 
were benefited. So too will Tarry- 
town be benefited, made more pros- 
perous, and her real estate more 
valuable, when this too well earned 
reputation for petty, shortsighted 
and dishonest treatment of new 
comers shall have been discarded 
and outgrown. 


THAT merchant is wise who has learn- 
ed to mark up a generous advertising 
account on his books with as much reg- 
ularity as he does the sums expended 
for rent, light, clerk hire, and other 
running expenses. Advertising is the 
vital force of business.—Business 
Problems. 
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There are no secret pro- 
cesses in the publication of 
The hansas City Star. Its 
five Hoe Quadruple Presses 
print 110,000 complete 


newspapers CVvcry evening 


and Sunday morning in full 


view of the public. 


The Star's Morning paper, 
The Kansas City Times, has by 
far the largest morning circulation 
IN Kansas City—over 60,000 


a day. 


The Weekly Star goes into 
over 210,000 farm-houses of the 
Great West, and every subscriber 


has paid one year in advance. 




















THE FEMININE FOLKS, 
By Joel Benton. 


In an old English music hall 
song the lyricist says of the 
women : 


O, they are so tender 
Of the feminine gender! 

But what concerns us about them 
in a business or advertising way 
does not need any fanciful epithets. 
We all know they have a different 
way of bargaining from that of 
the male sex, though their code of 
economic idcas has never been for- 
mulated after the fashion of Ri- 
cardo and Adam Smith. In fact 
—for I suppose it is a fact—while 
women have been railroad and 
bank presidents and various other 
masculinely devised vocations, no 
woman has ever written, so far 
as I know, an economic book, Yet 
women are profuse buyers and it 
would be worth a mint of money 
to have their minds as they act 
business-ward analyzed and de- 
scribed. I mean it would be worth 
this to any large business firm 
which is in trade mainly to cater to 
feminine wants. We all of us 
know certain formulas by which 
men generalize on business. They 
are to be found to some extent in 
Benjamin Franklin’s maxims of 
“Poor Richard.” When he says, 
for instance, “Don’t buy what you 
don’t need because it is cheap,” 
he expressed the man opinion as 
it has existed ever since. But we 
know the typical woman doesn’t 
say “ditto” to this. For if she did 
what would become of the “Bar- 
gain Counter” and the “Ten Cent 
Store” (originally the “og cent” 
or “One Dollar” store)? They 
simply could not exist ar else 
would go in a languid or much less 
dazzling way. Both these devices 
for drawing trade are excellent 
institutions and I patronize them 
myself sporadically but they are 
mostly supported by women, the 
occasional man who visits them 
going mainly to see the feminine 
gender i in its glory or to talk need- 
lessly long about the articles with 
the girl clerks. The prices, of 
course, are foreordained and are 
settled upon by label and this is 
one of their positive and most ex- 
emplary merits. They illustrate 
what large buying will do, for it is 
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this that warrants their cheapness 
and it is their cheepness, which 
would seem incredible if you did 
not know it, that has given them 
their hold and celebrity. 

But there is one more maxim that 
shows the man mind—though this 
is Scotch—and it shows the feminine 
mind as well for-the reason that it 
is not impossible to her. The say- 
ing is that ‘Many a mickle makes 
a muckle.” In other words if you 
mass together, or save each small 
coin for a considerable time, you 
will have at length a good sum of 
money from this result. Of course 
many women know this and act ac- 
cording to the precept and some 
men don’t. However, it is prob- 
ably the woman who says to her- 
self oftenest, “this coin is so little 
and this article is so pretty there- 
fore I will buy it.” And she us- 
ually does so. Of course I am not 
trying in saying all this to dis- 
course against the feminine ways 
but am only making an effort to 
describe them. There is one other 
difference that marks off the sexes 
in matters of trade which I think 
will be generally accepted as be- 
vond cavil or doubt. And that is 
that shopping is to women a diver- 
sion—a something that adds to the 
list of their joys, while to men it 
is a disagreeable if necessary bore. 
There are good and justifiable rea- 
sons fer this which I could write 
down if the matter ethical were 
pertinent. But it is only the prac- 
tical fact that is useful here. And 
the practical fact is this. As 
women are the great buyers and 
often go with women friends to 
the great stores, and so make trad- 
ing a social function, the shrewd 
merchants and salesmen always 
sec to it that they have every atten- 
tion. There must be everything 
furnished that provides for these 
customers’ comforts and wants. 
They must be permitted to look 
long and to look at everything and 
even after seeing everything and 
taking home and sending back 
things without buying, they must 
be eagerly welcomed the next day. 
Whether men or women clerks in 
a store realize and adapt themselves 
to this situation best I do not at- 
tempt to say, but whatevertheclerks 
are they should recognize it. 
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ADVERTISING AND ADVER- 
TISING PICTURES. 

There is some significance in the 
fact that editors now regard adver- 
tising as something more than a 
business or technical detail. They 
find that publicity has a certain in- 
terest tor the average reader, and 
each month sees the publication of 
articles dealing with advertising 
from the standpoint of the general 
public. In the September issue of 
the Cosmepoltan Mr. John Brisben 
Walker has a pithy essay upon 
“Beauty in Advertising Illustra- 
tion,” embellished with many pho- 
tographs made for advertising pur- 
poses. Mr. Gladstone subscribed 
for the American magazines that 
he might see the advertisements, 
claiming that they were a clearer 
exhibit of the country’s progress 
than he could obtain from any 
source. Mr. Walker points to the 
fact that a score of years ago the 
magazines carried practically no 


advertising, whereas to-day the ad- 
vertising pages furnish interesting 
matter for millions upon millions 


of readers, and vast sums of money 
are annually expended upon them. 


“From a half dozen pages of smail 
announcements, thoughtlessly and un- 
attractively placed in display type, the 
advertising pages have grown until they 
are as numerous as those of text. The 
care and genius employed in their prep- 
aration equal that bestowed upon read- 
ing matter. When it is remembered 
that a single page of that admirable 
publication, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
is sold for five thousand dollars for one 
insertion only, it will readily be per- 
ceived how great should be the skill 
which designs that page—a little bad 
taste in expression or a blunder in art 
arrangement, and half the value of the 
advertisement may be lost. The men 
who handle the pages which appear in 
the leading periodicals must deal in 
large figures—a stroke of genius may 
count for a hundred thousand extra 
dollars—a stupidity may_ mean a loss 
of tens of thousands. Speaking of a 
stroke of genius, we of a certain age 
all recollect, and will recall to our dy- 
ing day, that famous soap certificate, 
written at the time when Beecher, Patti 
and Mary Anderson were certifying to 
the quaiouae of various kinds of soap. 
This particular soap certificate exhibited 
a dilapidated tramp. On the wall above 
him were lithographs of Beecher and his 
testimonial, Patti and her recommenda- 
tion, and Mary Anderson’s beautiful face 
above her soap certificate. The tramp’s 
indorsement read, ‘Two years ago I used 
vour soap, and have used no other 
since.’ The condition of his face and 
Lands bore testimony to his veracity. I 
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have heard the value of that cartoon to 
the soap manufacturer estimated at a 
price wiaich would more than rival that 
of the greatest canvas of Meissonier— 
even exceed that of the famous old 
master purchased last year by Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan. The search for novel- 
ty seems now to be focusing itself in 
the direction of beautiful faces. Such 
are eternally new and always delighttuity 
interesting. If a new fur boa is to be 
presented to the public it follows that 
the most attractive setting is a beautiful 
face. And so for costumes and hats and 
skirts and corsets. Year after year the 
advertisements of these articles have 
come to be more and more attractive 
through the use of pretty faces and 
graceful figures. At one period there 
was a disposition to use indelicate drap- 
ings. Lut in the course of time it came 
to be understood that good taste re- 
quired that everything otfensive should 
be eliminated, and that that advertise- 
ment was most effective which attracted 
all and offended none. The Cosmopol- 
itan was, it is believed, in the very ad- 
vance-guard in the new conception of 
the art of photography. In the year 
*890, as a novelty, Mr. Sothern, Miss 
Virginia Harned and some others were 
induced to pose for the illustrations of 
a story—the very first attempt, it is_be- 
lieved, in this direction. The idea 
proved popular, and photographic artists 
sprang up who extended its scope, until 
to-day the pictures produced by careful 
selecticn of models and artistic posings 
are very wonderful. What will be the 
advertising pages of the year 1910 if 
the art continues to progress in the 
ratio of the past ten years? It is difli- 
cult to foresee. One phase has already 
Leen recently outlined. It is what 
might, be called the ‘serial advertise- 
ment.” A more or less lengthy argu- 
ment is made. depending for its results 
upon exactly the same conditions as those 
which effect the political campaign 
speech. It contains facts, figures and 
reascns intended to appeal to the intelli- 
gence of the reader and form the basis 
of a permanent impression upon his 
mind. Jt consists no longer of a single 
page, but of many cqnsecutive pages. It 
is to all intents and purposes an ar- 
ticle on the subject considered, made up 
vf details of sufficient importance to 
command the attention of the general 
reader. It is serious in scope, and aims 
to be logically convincing—never trivial. 
In the next number it is followed by 
another similar article which continues 
ihe subject under discussion, introducing 
some new phase of the matter or ampli- 
fying scme detail already considered. 
The very extent of the space used gains 
a hold on the attention of the reader. 
Perhaps one thing which gives the mag- 
azines of to-day a hold on the Amer- 
ican pecple is the fact that never a 
taint of commercialism appears in the 
text proper of any one of the leaders in 
the field. Worth millions of dollars as 
investments, these magazine properties, 
as a simple matter of business, must 
guard jealously the unpurchasability of 
their pages. Any one of the great 
monthlies would te foolish to admit a 
single line of paid advertisement into 
the body of the magazine, because the 
injury from such a course might easily 
cost hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
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A NEW _ DEPARTURE 
THEATRICAL ADVER- 
TISING. 


IN 


Messrs. Sire Brothers, who at 
the present time control in New 
York City four theaters—the Ca- 
sino, the Bijou, the New York 
and the Winter Garden—are to be 
congratulated on having advanced 
considerably in the art of success- 
ful advertising. Entirely apart 
from what they are doing in the 
way of daily paper publicity and 
poster work, their press agent, 
Mr. Thomas J. Donohue, has in- 
augurated a system by which the 
maximum of advertising is ob- 
tained at a minimum of cost. The 
plan was the result of months of 
careful thought, and was first put 
into operation, as a test, last 
spring. The dramatic critics of the 
recognized daily papers are always 
on the free list of a theater. Their 
verdict on a play is valuable as in- 
fluencing, more or less, the at- 
tendance of city people. But New 
York is a great cosmopolitan city, 
and the floating, or transient pop- 
ulation, is quite considerable. 
Transient travellers—especially of 
the commercial class—are very 
apt, when visiting a town over- 
night, to “take in a show.” 

But the New York dailies do 
not always reach these transient 
travellers, and it often happens 
that a stranger in town is bewild- 
ered as to which theater he will 
attend where he has forty-four 
to choose from. If he had been 
“reached” before he left his home 
town by some special message 
telling him which were the best 
shows in town, he would have felt 
“posted,” and if he went to any 
theater at all, would probably pa- 
tronize the houses he had heard 
about. To reach the commercial 
travellers—the drummers, buyers 
visiting the city from all over the 
United States—and they are com- 
ing and going ia large numbers all 
the time—and to do it at little or 


no cost—that was the task that 
Sire Brothers and their press 
agent set themselves to do. They 


knew perfectly well that the av- 
erage travelling man was a thea- 
ter goer. To get his ear and at- 
tention before he came to town 
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was the object they wished to ac- 
complish. With this end in view 
they made a careful selection ofthe 
leading trade papers of the coun- 
try having resident New York 
representatives. Taking the larg- 
est circulated and most influential 
paper in each line of business 
they sent to the resident represen- 
tative a couple of “complimen- 
taries.” Of course he used them, 
and a few days afterward he was 
in receipt of a nice letter stating 
that the management would like 
to place his name on the regular 
free list, if, in return, he would 
publish in his paper a notice of 
the performance and send them a 
marked copy containing the no- 
tice. Well, the proposition was all 
right, and was generally accepted. 
It was a reasonable “quid pro 
quo,” and the result was satisfac- 
tory to both parties concerned. 
The result was that some of the 
best known trade papers in the 
country—wherever they may be 
published—carry a very frequent 
notice about one or more of the 
four theaters mentioned above. 
And thus the drummer from 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the buyer 
from Waco, Texas, read in their 
trade paper—whatever their line 
may be—of the “best”? shows to be 
seen in New York, and when they 
start for the metropolis on their 
regular trip they have been posted 
as to “what they ought to see 
when in town.” 

How does the scheme pan out? 
According to Mr. Donohue it is a 
nicely paying one. The four the- 
aters named have more travelling 
men at an ordinary evening enter- 
tainment than all the rest of the 
metropolitan theaters put togeth- 
er. The visitors have made their 
minds up where to go before com- 
ing to town, and when they reach 
their hotel, wash and eat, they 
generally ask the clerk the best 
way to reach the theater they in- 
tend visiting. In this way direct 
results have been traced, to show 
that the scheme v was Paying well. 





In no sesiaene yer the wrong dog 
get kicked as much as in the advertis- 
ing business. The solicitor for the fake 


advertising medium gets an invitation to 
dinner and the spare room, while the 
legitimate medium gets “Sorry, but busy 
’—White’s Sayings. 


now.’ 
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MISFIT POSTERS. 


Those who have noticed the re- 
cent posters of “Force” in which 
the tramp is supposed to be look- 
ing at an advertisement of that 
cereal on a wall, remarking, as he 
does so, “I have often been the 
victim of Force,” have probably 
wondered whether the wording 
was not badly chosen in the con- 
nection, as strangers to the palat- 
able food might decline to be made 
victims themselves, after the 
tranup’s doubtful testimonial. Still 
another cause for wonder is the 
idea of mismating the sheets of the 
poster. It is not a new notion nor 
is it a commendable one. To claim 
that it attracts attention may be 
just. To claim that the attention, 
when attracted, is favorable, is a 
mistake. It invites the remark 
made by Dr. Samuel Johnson about 
the dog standing on its hind legs— 
“the wonder is, not that it is done 
well, but that it should be done at 
all.’ The upper and lower quar- 
ters of this “Force” poster are 
made to swap places, giving the ad 
a grotesque appearance, but by no 
means increasing the merits of 
Force, or advancing an argument 
in its favor. There are advertising 
men who will say in reply to this. 
“Well, you noticed the odd display 
or you would not mention it. Thou- 
sands of others will do the same, 
and therefore particular attention 
has been called to the poster.” To 
this I reply that the poster, as a 
poster, was good enough originally, 
but was spoiled for advertising pur- 
poses when the remark was put in 
the tramp’s mouth. Twisting the 
sheets of the poster has not rem- 
edied that defect but has rather 
drawn additional attention to it, 
though it is questionable whether 
very many more people will no- 
tice the ad in its disabled condition 
than would have done so had the 
sheets beer posted in their proper 
places. Misfit posters are fre- 
quently most amusing when they 
are accidentally misplaced, as in 
the case of the rivalry between two 
theatrical biilposters as to which 
should occupy a certain wall or 
“stand” in New York City. One 
was “billing” a noted diva, the 
other, a rollicking farce comedy. 
The man who was posting for the 
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farce show got along in the lead 
and put up his paper. The bill- 
poster fer the opera star came 
afterwards and saw what had been 
done. He pasted his paper over 
the other, but his sheets were short, 
although he went away without 
noticing the result. The one poster 
read: 

“Malle. Metropolitan 
Opera House To-night.” Then ap- 
peared the bottom line of the farce 
comedy poster—“*A Scream From 
Start to Finish.’ 

It is quite likely that neither the 
famous singer nor her manager 
were fiattered by the “wording on 
the wall.” A similar accident in 
Chicago caused considerable 
amusement to the observant public 
and consternation to a celebrated 
actress. It happened in just the 
samie way and was a billposter’s 
oversight. He was putting up the 
one-sheet ads of a clothier and in- 
advertently covered part of a theat- 
rical bill. The result was as fol- 
lows: 

“You Must See Mrs. Carter in— 
Wolf's $3 Pants.” 

It need scarcely be said, how- 
ever, that the public was ever grati- 
fied by witnessing any such sight. 
At election times billposters are 
very busy and, it is to be feared not 
too attentive to their duties. This 
was dcubtless the cause of a ludi- 
crous error last November when 
the lower half of a poster, the ex- 
posed part of which read: “What 
Will Tammany do Now?” was 
covered with the terse and familiar 
expression—“ ‘Use Sapolio!” 

oe 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER FOR 
INSTANCE. 

The advertiser who does wnusual 
things will probably see the advantage 
those unusual things are to his business. 
There are novelties for use in advertising 
but there are many other strange and 
out of the ordinary things to use in 
business which would call attention to 
the establishment and what is being done 
there. If it is impossible to always have 
a new idea when it is wanted there may 
not be difficulty in borrowing the novel 
ideas of others. That is what gives to 
the trade paper its value to the business 
man. That is why the average man ‘n 
business needs to have a means of get- 
ting the ideas of others. That is where 
the advertising or business paper acts 
as a store house for the benefit of the 
one who wants to say something or do 
something in a peculiar or unusual way 
—Advertising Worl 
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Papers that Pay 
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THE ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE 
51,968 


THE CLEVELAND PRESS 
111,337 


THE COVINGTON (HY.) POST 
12,625 


Combined daily average circulation 
over 315,000 copies at a lower 
rate per thousand than is 
offered by any other 
list of newspapers 
in the country 





For rates, etc., address 


The Scripps-McRae League 


D. J. RANDALL I. S. WALLIS 
Tribune Building, New York Hartford Building, Chicago 
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A DRUG STORE WINDOW. 

A large window is the chief ad- 
vertising medium of Reid, Yoe- 
mans & Cubit, ‘modern druggists 
to the people,’ 140 Nassau street, 
New York. In fact, there is hardly 
any other medium that the firm can 
use profitably, newspaper space in- 
volving tco large a waste of energy 
and even a mailing list being inad- 
equate to reach the hundreds of 
thousands of people—men, in the 
main—who pour through narrow 
Nassau street each week day and 
who make up the firm’s clientele. 

This window is distinguished in 
several ways. First, it is commo- 
dious—16/2x10 feet of floor space, 
with rows of small shelves for 
background. Second, it always 
contains between 100 and 200 sep- 
arate articles of the sort that are 
bought upon sight rather than of 
deliberate intention—tooth brushes 
and toilet impedimenta, bath re- 
quisites, pocket remedies and the 
novelties of a drug store. Third, 
it is always a “timely” window, 
and each single article has a plain 
price card. Lastly, it is always 
surrounded with a crowd. Its at- 
tractiveness lies in two details— 
variety and plain prices. Men stop 
to read the price cards and to see 
whether there is anything in the 
display that they need. These 
price cards bear more or less pithy 
phrases, and have created a rep- 
utation for the store with those 
who know the downtown district. 
In a recent display 135 small ar- 
ticles were shown upon the shelves, 
while the following occupied the 
floor space. Every item in the 
window was plainly priced, and 
catch phrases (some of which are 
reproduced) were used liberally: 

Artiseptic Pearl Dentifrice—makes 
teeth shine like pearls. 

Tooth brushes—at the druggist’s in 
Squedunk <5 cts.—here 10 cents. 

Hand scrubs—guaranteed to remove 
more than 5 cents worth of dirt or 
money refunded. 

Sponges—sponge on us to-day. 

Sponge bags for travellers. 

Medicine cases. 

Leather-covered flasks—for your vaca- 
tion trip. 

Turkish towels. 

Manicure goods—finger helps—keep 
your nails in shape—all the ‘‘fixins” 
here. 

Cork screws—handy when you need 


ne 
Triplicate mirrors—make shaving, a 
pleasure. Magnifying mirrors—one side 





big, the other natural—big side hunts 
cut defects, other side shows you as 
you look. 

Bath belts—good friction makers. 

Shower Lath rings. 

Complexion brushes—freshens up a 
bit. 

Pretty perfume atomizers. 

Best razor in town for a dollar— 
guaranteed. 

Hoarhound drops. 

Rubber sponges. 

Bath gloves—bath 
everything here. 

Perfumes—imported and domestic. 

Ice picks. 

Bathing caps—keep your hair dry, 
girls 

Violet 
woods. 

Transparent glycerine soap, 

Candy—our candy corner is full of 
good things. 

Bay rum—from St. Thomas. 

Egg shampoo cream. 

Cold cream—five kinds. 

Glycerine jellies—five kinds. 

Tube tooth paste—a good friend in 
your grip. 

Toilet magnesia—good after shaving. 

Lavender salts—both handy and fra- 
grant. 

Fine stationery. 

Military hair brushes—some for the 
man with plenty of hair, others (softer) 
tor the man whose hair is thin on top. 

Sponges—prices as low as where the 
sponges come from. 

A tooth brush from start to finish 
bone in the rough and all stages of 
manufacture to the finished brush dis- 
played. 

Combs—fine, 
yours? 

Castile soap from Spain—just pure 
good soap. 

Many smokers buy their smokes here 

We sell more chamois skins for less 
money and pay more for them than most 
druggists. 

Violet witch. hazel—after shaving— 
violet ammonia—makes the bath pleas- 
ant. 

This is a money back store if you 
are not tickled with what you buy. 


Strict attention is given to the 
timeliness in these displays—a 
prime factor in drugs and drug 
store novelties. The window is 
changed once a week upon the 
average. The store is fitted up on 
the window plan—that is, every- 
thing is in plain view with plain 
prices attached. Mr. A. G. Yoe- 
mans says that the average custom- 
er, after asking the price of one 
or two articles in stores where 
this policy is not followed, will 
feel like an intruder, whereas with 
prices everywhere he can practi- 
cally answer his own questions, 
andes saving time in serving 
him. 


brushes—bath 


soap—reminds you of the 


coarse, pocket—how’s 


ae 
CHoosE mediums carefully—what is 
good for one line may not be for an- 
other.—The Advisor. 














FORCEFUL WRITING. 

To write forcefully is not always to 
write elegantly. Thackeray was an_ex- 
ceptionally elegant writer and yet Kup- 
ling will probably pass into history 
as much more forceful than was the 
man unquestionably his superior in 
thought and diction. It is the faculty 
of saying things so plainly there can 
be no misunderstanding, that makes 
forceful writing. The selection of right 
words and use of them at the right time 
is that which makes the strong writer. 
Verbosity is the thing most to be avoid- 
ed in forceful writing. This is a day 
of terse sentences. Study how to make 


a thing plain. If one wants to be 
real forceful and expressive it is not 
best to always study over grammar. 


Force is as easy in writing as in speak- 
ing. Who can forget the answer of the 
grizzled trooper promoted by Abraham 
Lincoln at the beginning of the war? 
The one who for conspicuous gallantr: 

had been given an appointment provid- ° 
ing he could undergo a rigid examina- 
tion, and when finally baffled by a sup- 
posititious question of what he would do 
if the enemy was in hexagon formation 
with enfilading detachments, answered, 
“I'd fight like hell.”—White’s Sayings. 


——_+o+—____ 
A CHEAP RATE. 

A man who was considering the ad- 

visability of placing an advertisement in 


the Ladies’ Home Journal almost suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis. when he 
learned that space in the journal is 


worth just $6 a line, $84 an inch, or 
$4,800 for the back page. But he never 
stopped to consider that the journal is 
peculiarly adapted to his needs, reaching 
women purchasers, that it is read each 
month by 960,000 persons if only those 
who subscribe for it glance over its 
pages. Four thousand eight hundred 
dollars? Why, of course it’s worth it. It’s 
cheap advertising. It would cost him 
$9,60c in postage alone to mail a cir- 
cular to as many people, even if he 
had the lists. At only 50 cents a tnot- 
sand for directing the envelopes it 
would cost- him $480 to mail them. At 
the average rate of printing it would 
cost him that much to get up his two- 
color circular of the same size. And 
after all was done there would be a 
smaller chance that each person getting 
the circular would read it. His circu- 
lar might be dumped in the waste basket 
and for gotten the minute it was received. 
—White’s Sayings. 
+++. 

CouracE in advertising is as essential 
as it is in soldiering—there are many 
rough aces and dangerous holes in 
bore Wine 's Sayings. 


re 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without d: y, 25 cents a line. lust be 
handed in one week i week in advance. 


‘WANTS. 
J. HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, < OCRAT. Charlotte, N.C., leads 
all semi-weeklies in the State. 


HE CHARLOTTE NEWS nits the 
afternoon papers in North Carolina. 
ORE than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
taon of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


list of 
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7 ANTED, POSITION work SOLICITOR of adver- 


tising and job w for newspaper pub- 
lisher and printer. “‘ ADZ,” care Printers’ Ink. 


ad INK —A ames member of sub- 
scriptions at $3.50 rticulars 
write AETNA ADVERTISING: AGENC , Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


RITER WANTED—Young man with ideas, 

facile writer, ingenious deviser of head- 

lines, wanted for desk work in newspaper office. 
pply “ W. F. M.,” 200 Greene St., New York. 


I AM desirous of interesting a 
patent medicine business. 
interes -st for B pet 000, et is to organize a stock 

pear. O losest investigation solicited. ri HN 
KREME ,Druggist and Chemist,428 7th Ave.,N.Y. 


\ 7 ANTED—An experienced adwriter able to 
carry out sugges ideas in an original 
and practical manner. Send marked cumpre of 
work. Do not call—only experienced men 
apply. MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Chicago. 


Hare occupied present position, Chicago mg: 

for Eastern mfg. concern, for 10 years, hone 

ling from 10to 50salesmen. Would consider prop- 

osition from other mfg. concern for Chicago or 

other 4 territory; would not object to the 
coast. H.A . AUMENT, Hamilton Club, Chicago. 


eer WRITER WANTED for a daily 

in_city of 60,000. A young unmarried man 
preferably.’ who aaveveni the funny features of 
ocal events, and can serve them up in relishable 


capitalist in m 
Will sella halt 


form. A facile writer with scientific turn of 
mind may address “ H. G.,” care Prin ’ Ink, 
to his advantage. 


ANVASSER wanted to sell PRINTERS’ INK—a 
journal for advertisers—published weekly 

at five dollarsayear. It teaches the science and 
ee of poten and is highly esteemed 
the most successful ad Ivertisers in this coun- 


toy and Great Britain iberal commission al- 
lowed, Address PRINTERS? INK, No. 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


Vy J ANTED—Every advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of ready-made 

advertisements. A veritable mine of su 

tions and catchy phrases. Contains over 

hundred examples of effective ads. Invaluable 

=e a ——_ st or praae for a writ- 

me bot eeid on receipt of price, $1. Ad- 
are ce GHOKG E P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce S8t., 
ew York. 


DVERTISER AND STORE MANAGER WANT- 
ED for the well-established furniture and 
carpet business of Louis A. Geis, Johnstown, Pa. 

A man with business push and executive ability 
will find this an excellent chance. No need to 
have been either in the carpet or furniture 4 
ness before, as ability will count ig tl 
perience. Salary, or a trial month, $100. ona 
| oan justas soon as ability is proven. Johns- 
wn has 50,000 population, and is prosperous 
ond avoutag tant *L. A. G.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


MAN fitted to take charge of and solicit ad- 
vertising for a leading afternoon New Eng- 

land daily and weekly. Must have had wide ex- 
SS in soliciting ——— ; must be on 
rms of intimacy with 4 “ies of the coun- 
try, and acquainted with " ) advertinere who 


tronize the leading dailies — weeklies. Sat- 
Feractory indorsements as to ac’ iy Ben rience, 
oo onesty and sobriety i aa mitted. 

A permanent — with good ary ettncmed 
for the right man TH OHN B, 
CLARKE COMPANY, Manchester, N a. 

————— 
CAPS. 


ANBURY HAT CO., N. Y. 
Caps quick—any ad > on. 


ADDRESSES. 


SELEC’D names choice list, any class, 
$4. COL. ADVERTISER, Denver, Col. 


1,00 


iG 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


RINTED matter telling all about them free. 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 


—— +o — 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


LEVELAND : 85,000, all classified. U.S. MAIL- 
ING & ADVG. CO., INC., Cleveland. 





tN 
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MULTIPLATE PROCESS PRINTING. 


5, 00 LETTER HEADS on a fine linen paper 
for$8. Send forsamples. Other good 
shhegs just as cheap. CLARK & ZUGALLA, 
Printers and Paper Dealers, 88 Gold St., N. Y. City. 
ee ae 
TO LET. 


0 2 Lae Three offices at No. 10 Spruce St. 

$600, $500, $400, respectively. Apply 

to Gro. *! ROWELL & CO., owners, On the 
premises. 


es 


CALENDARS. 


N OST artistic line of advertising calendars 
4 ever offered. Write for price list. 
BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
45 Beekman St., New York City. 
PRINTERS’ Mz {CHINE RY 
W E BUY, SELL OR EXC HANGE 
Printers’ machinery, material and supplies. 
Type from all foundries. 
Estimates cheer og furnished. 
Quality above pri 
CONNER, FENDLER & ©O., N. ¥. ~- 


-———_-<»> 
BONDS AND STOCK CERTIFICATES. 


Vy 7E earry in stock Bonds and Stock Certifi- 
cates partly pane pry ual may be finish- 
ed ina short time, and at low cost. Send for sam- 
_— ae KT B. KING & CO. 
; 05 William St., New York. 
“re re. connection.) 





41> — 

UNIFORM CAPS. 
) STIMATES and samples | promptly furnishe a. 
4 DANBURY HAT CO.,, 22 Desbrosses St., N. 


> 


SUPPLIES. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more mug- 
azine cut inks than any other ink house in the 
trad 

Spe cial prices to cash buyers. 


PREMIUMS, 




















ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
nan others from the foremost manu- 
acturing and ~~ ae in jewelry and 
kindred lines.  500-pe list price catalogue 
free. 8. F. MYERS CO. 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





HALF-TONES. 


OOD half-tone. STANDARD, 61 Ann St., N.Y. 
3X Each new order means a new customer. 


D gees copper half-tones, 1-coi., $1 
10¢ ye s THE YOUNGSTOWN RC EN- 
GRAVING C oungstown, Ohic, 


ALF- aan for newspapers, coasee screens, 
extra aeons single eol., $1; double, $1.50, 

Send the cash, we deliver.’ GRANT ENGRAV- 
ING CO,, 112-114 North 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


> 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


] ESK CLOCKS, bronze letter openers, ther- 
mometers, ete. H. D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Ct. 








pro! the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties likely. to be “ge fit 


reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 
——_——_+er- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


JUBLISHERS’ COMMERCIAL UNION ; a credit 
agency covering all advertisers and agents; 
every publisher needs it. Details at Boyce Bldg., 
Chicago, or Temple Court, ! New York. 


rE advertiser has facilities for furnishing 

information of all sorts obtainable from the 
Governmenta] Departments, and the service is 
rendered fora moderate compensation. Address 
A.V. LEWIS, 729 Eighteenth St., Washington, D.C, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


MAILING MACHINES. 
(THE DICK MATCHLESS MAILE = pene a 
quickest. Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
——— +e ---- 
COIN CARDS, 


K ING COIN MAILERS, Beverly, Mass. Sam- 
ples free. $1.60 per M M in large lots. 





g PER 1,000. Less for - more ; any printing. 
© THE COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mich. 


o> 


FOR SALE, 
Tas best city in North Carolina is Charlotte. 
THE NEws reaches twice as many of its peo- 
ple as any other paper. 
i te best county in North Carolina is Mecklen- 
burg. The TimEs-DEMOCRAT reaches twice 
as many of its people as any other paper. 


re SALE—10,000 Ibs. mailing list type in ex- 
cellent condition. Details upon application. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Chicago. 


yo SALE—A Hoe “Observer” (two deck) 

press in good condition. Prints from four 
to sixteen pages at from six to twelve thousand 
an hour. With stereotype outfit complete. It 
so THE DISPATCH COMPANY, Rich- 
mond, V: 


E VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
4 read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thin 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifie 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ Ink. The cost is but 





25cents a line. Asa one insertion will do 
the 4 ‘Aidlireas PRINTERS INK. 10 Sprace 
ew ror 


(Ber os PRIVATE SALE. Mr. James C. 

Deidrick. of Canton, Ohio, trustee of the 
bondholders of the Times ———s Co. at Mas- 
sillon, O., offers at private sale the business and 
plant of the daily TIMES and weekly GLEANER. 
An excellent opportunity for a live newspaper 
man to establish himself in a paying business. 
Massillon has over 12,000 population and has only 
one other paper. Propositions for the purchase 
of the property are invited. 


> 
EXCHANGE, 


E XCHANGE what you don’t want for some- 
4 thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK. There are probably many per- 
sons among the readers of this paper with whom 
you can effect a speedy and advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 
— +e 
BOOKS. 


RADE PRESS LIST, Boston, reaches the busi- 
ness centers of the world. 


I EPARTMENT STORE DIRECTORY. 
$1 postpaid. 253 Broadway, New York. 


NV AKING A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER—Text- 

book for newspaper makers. Worth its 
weight in Ppa in practical instruction. Subjects 
treated : the man, field, plant, paper, news, head- 
ings, circulation, advertising, daily, cia how to 
make a newsierand better paying pa ; how to 
get news, advertising, circulation. No Ai like 
it. Saves time, lessens worry, pons a In- 
dorsed by leading newspaper mi Bound in 
cloth, $1 postpaid. THE OMINION COMPANY, 
334 Dearborn } st., Chicago. 


EADY-MADE oe oe MENTS. Messrs. 
Geo. P. Rowell & ( Spruce S8t., New 

York, send the Caveat a yt. 92-page book 
entitled “ Re: mg * -Made Advertisements.” The 
book contains, besides other valuable informa- 
tion, e xamples and styles of advertising for al- 
most every business. For merchants and others 
who write their own advertisements this little 
work will be found invaluable. The price is only 
yo ae Caxton Caveat. 

The book will be sent to any address upon 
ceipt of one dollar. GEO, P. ROWELL & GO. 10 10 
Spruce St., New York, 























ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
M°? ODERN MEXICO covers Mentee 2 theveugiiy. 
New York Office, 116 Na: 116 Nassau 


JJARDWARE DEALERS’ orl 
a Sample copy 10 ovens New York City. 
9? » CENTS per inch per day: or oa display advertising, 
2) flat rates. iSE, Brockton, Mass. 
40% WORDS, 5 timer 2% cents. DAILY ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 8,000, 


Pp‘ J)PULATION, city of Brockton, Mass., 40,063. 
The Brockton ENTERPRISE covers the ¢ ity. 


tlhe COLONIST, Victoria, B. C. Established 
= Best advertising medium in British 
Columbia. 


) EACH the best Southern farmers by planting 
our adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c. a line. 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


) EPUBLICAN AND HERALD (Winona) has the 
\ largest circulation of any daily in Minnesota 
outside of the Twin Cities and Duluth. Covers 
Southeastern Minnesota thoroughly. 
” ERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J.— 
Circulation, 5,000, Mailed stpaid one 
year, 2c. Ad rate 0c. nonparei line. Close 


24th. A postal card request will bring sample. 
( NLY 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 
list of 1 Sete —— located mostly in 


York, New Jersey nda Pennsylvania. 

t NION PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewater St., ° 
DVERTISING in 100 or 1,400 weekiy papers of 

i the Central West. Send for 8-page book- 
let telling es them and containing other in- 








formation. CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 
Spruce St., New York. 
ee 


SITUATION WANTED. 


¥ "ae newspaper man, , 12 years’ experience, 

daily field, present mploye 2d, desires posi- 
tion in editorial a of trade i og 
or similar publication. “ E. G. C.,” Printers’ Ink. 


—_ +o 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


MITH, Box 1990, New York, will outline a mail 
order scheme for you and tell you how 
handle replies. Send stamp. 


a 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 


pu ‘Y never go back on you : Blatchford stere- 

otype, monotype, linotype > and elec’ eis 
metals. Write for booklet, etal Lore.” 
BLATCHFORD & CO., 54-70 No, Clinton St., Chi- 
cago. “ A Tower of Strength. 


—+>r 
PRINTERS. 


00 NOTEHEADS, $4. Good paper, good 
55 PIU Send copy and cash with 
order. JOHN FAWCETT, Printer, Delphi, Jnd. 


|’ you are not satisfied “where you are, try us. 

We do all kinds of book and ne “on per 
orinting promptly and satisfactorily ION 
*RINTING CO., 15 Vandewater St., New York. 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
i How often you hear somebody say : “ Now 
there's a — a well used. It stands right 
out of the pa 

The bold t al a ne caught 
the eye and Ypogra that small ad stand out more 
prominently than one twice its size, but not so 
well displayed. 

One of the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the —. Your local 
——— probably has not the equipment for doing 

this that we 4 probably he doesn’t know 
how as well as we 

We furnish ‘cloctrotypes too, if you like. 

This is only one of things we do for advertis- 
ers—the printing of catal es, booklets, circu- 
lars are some of the other t a 

We make - stand out of t a crowd too. 

PRINTERS’ INK PR 
10 Spruce om New York. 
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ADVERTISING « AGENTS. 
yw Fpempective Advertisers—The request for 
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lists havi: become so extensive, in 
pe =y confidenti Special Offers will only be 
sent free ies who place business 
ere agency. Any one in good faith desiring the 
lists can have them mailed Rowreia for one 
year upon receipt of one dollar, which can be 


deducted from the first order sent for advertis- 
ing to STANLEY DAY, New Market, N. J. 





— 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St., New Y ork. Service goodand prompt. 


ry »C. NEWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 

do Single col. 60 or 85 line newspaper balf- 
tones mounted, and delivered free when cash is 
sent with order. VILLE ENGRAVING 
CG., Knoxville, Tenn 





—__~o>—_—— 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


@ PEC IAL new cuts and ads for selli any- 
thing at retail. Low priced, but fi lass 
THE ART LEAGUE, New York. 

ENRY FERRIS, his mark. 


I 918-920 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
Ad-writer, designer, adviser. Specialty, me- 
chanical advertising. Write for specimens. 


T ETAILERS—Do you want a New Ipea that 

will save you money and increase the effi- 
ciency of your advertising! If so, address, with 
business card and stamp, SMITH, Box 1990, N. ¥. 


yo know you know good advertising when 

you see.it. Let me send samples of sensi- 
ble, vigorous ads, illustrated—business getters. 
COMMON SENSE ‘ADVERTISER, Saginaw, Mich. 


D CONSTRUCTORS will find our eee of 
4A ready-made advertisements of great assist- 
ance in the preparation of advertiseme ~+y The 
book contains over five hundred specimens of 
good advertising, any one of which may suggest 
an idea for your ad when you get stalled. nt 
yrepaid on receipt of price, $1. Address GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


DWRITERS and designers should use this 
column to increase “ business. The 
price is only 25 cents a line, being the cheapest 
of any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 
through persistent use of this column. They 
began smail and kept at it. You may do like- 
wise. Address orders, PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruee 
St., New York. 


I AVE you now under consideration the issuing 

of any new bit of advertising matter! ae h, 
for instance, as a little CATALOGUE, * BOOK: 
LET” or FOLDER or perchance a new circular 
to replace some former one that ey perfectly 
well know was not “up to date.” If I have hap- 
pened to diagnose your case correctly, why not 
write me concerning whatever it happens to be, 
and if you have anything that you would like 








bette’ , why not slip a copy of it into your 
letter to me? 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 
No. 5. 402 Sansom Street, Philada. 





aad AS MANTLE EDUCATION” is a neat lit- 
XN tle booklet issued by the Stillwell Light 
Co., Philadelphia. Its purpose is to advertise gas 
mantles,and the man who compiled it py ae —~ 1 
the word advertise means “to inform,” 

_— and wrote a little description of the x ot 
by which Stillwell “ Solux” Mantles are made. 
He telis of their qualities, contrasts them with 
the faults of agen Cy directions for using 
them and winds by saying something about 

ddlers and reli thle stores. Altogether it is a 

nok that makes the reader intimate with the 
“ Solux’’ Mantle, telling him things that he wants 
to know.— N ug. 27, 1902. 

I confess to hav written, designed, illustrat- 
ed and printed this kle' tis only one out 
of an almost endless —— of equally good 
pieces of advertising literature which | have pre- 
pared for other concerns. oo i an 
sent to any one interested on request _ 
cialty is advertising for EY. .2, wh 


ers and tailers. 
DMU ND BARTL ETT 
86 Murray S8t., New York City. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

tr Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription price, five dollars a year, 
in advance. dollars a hundred. No Kk 
numbers. 
tr Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for oo. or a larger number at the same rate. 

("Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 

ERS’ oxi for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

(2 If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one 
subscribed in hisname, Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; measure; Read — — 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if seiner 
ed; discount, five per cent: for cash with order. 


OFFicEs: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 3, 1902. 


Te persuade a customer to take 
an article against his or her will is 
doing a good turn for some rival 
dealer. 














Now that rural delivery routes 
are putting the daily into the farm- 
er’s mail box within a few hours 
after it leaves the press, its scope 
is greatly widened. 





Tue Printers’ Ink Press‘ still 
turns out neat and pithy booklets 
for advertisers in every part of the 
country. Among the latest pro- 
ductions are small brochures for 
the Garland -Air Moistener Co., 
Saco, Maine, Henry Van Arsdale, 
7 Warren street, New York, and 
the Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, 
New York. 

W. L. AcNew, general advertis- 
ing agent of the Great Northern 
railway system, retires from rail- 
road service to become proprietor 
and business manager of the St. Paul 
Trade Journai. This paper is one 
of the oldest in the Northwest de- 
voted exclusively to commercial 
and trade interests. H. P. Hill, 
the former editor, retires from ac- 
tive newspaper work. 





Durinc the spring and summer 
months this year, as compared with 
the same period of 1901, real estate 
advertising increased in_ greater 
proportion in the Sun, daily. Sun- 
day and evening, than in any other 
newspaper. The increase, daily 
and Sunday, exceeded fifty per 
cent, while the evening more than 
doubled.—The Sun, New York, 
‘August, 1902. 


Tue_ Whitley Exerciser Com- 
pany, Chicago, issues an extremely 
neat and factful little booklet show- 
ing the various styles of that wide- 
ly advertised apparatus. 


Tue Strect ~ Railway Journal, 
New York, announces a special is- 
sue for October to be called the 
Convention Souvenir Number. It 
will deal with interurban traffic 
progress and problems, and will 
contain important statistical infor- 
mation never before published. 





Leslie’s Monthly has established 
a department that originates de- 
signs and makes illustrations for 
advertisers. About thirty of the 
most prominent illustrators in the 
United States have been engaged 
at enormous expense to do the bid- 
ding of those who desire advertis- 
ing pictures that will be unique 
and distinctive. 








Tue Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, Chicago, sends a large 
bound volume containing tables 
for computing interest upon all 
sums from one to ten thousand dol- 
lars at periods ranging from one 
day to five years, the rates being 
from two to seven per cent. This 
book also contains ads for the com- 
pany. It was compiled by Henry 
Van Arsdale, who claims that it is 
possible for anyone to compute as 
easily and accurately by his method 
as an expert accountant. The voi- 
ume makes a very acceptable addi- 
tion to an office library, and will 
doubtless have a definite advertis- 
ing value. 

THE following ad appeared in 
the “personal” column of the New 
York Herald, August 22, 1902. 





A man whose life is a martyrdom ow- 
ing to the lack of means, which pre- 
vents his marrying the woman he loves, 
and whose life would be complete happi- 
ress if he could make $60,000 during 
the next six weeks, would lend himself 
at the risk of his life, for the above 
amount, to any experience whatsoever, 
en condition that it benefit humanity. 
Address B. F., 446 Herald. 





The insertion costs the advertiser 
four dollars and eighty cents, which 
shows that he wasn't broke in cash 
at least. “Martyrs” of that sort 
are called something else by com- 
mon-sense folks, 

















BE original, if you can, but don’t 
be original at the expense of sense. 


Goop luck usually comes to the 
advertiser who inserts a good ad 
in a good medium. 


AN exaggeration in the illustra- 
tion is just as bad for the adver- 
tiser as is an exaggeration in the 
descriptive matter. 

MANY arguments are put forth 
in the advertising and follow-up 
literature of the many companies 
selling cheap stock, but nearly all 
are tactfully silent upon one vital 
point—the State which issued their 


articles of incorporation. This 
little fact, however, is the most 
important argument of all, for it 


is the keynote to reliability. 


EVERY day may be and should be 
a day good to the business man 
who advertises. There are de- 
grees in the yield of the days as 
they come and pass, but each and 
every one of them may be made 
profitable. This holds with pecu- 
liar force as to advertising. Peo- 
ple have to buy every selling day 
in the year. There are seasons 
when they buy more than at other 
seasons, but buying is going on all 
of the time. The wise merchant 
seeks to get his full share of the 
trade, whether it be little or much. 
He should know and recall the old 
maxim, “Out of sight, out of 
mind.” He must persist in adver- 
tising all of the time if he would 
secure the share which he properly 
covets. 





In the belief that “pictures and 
testimonials are about played out 
anyway” the Liquid Ozone Com- 
pany, 229 East Kinzie street, Chi- 
cago, is using sensible talks, set in 
a single size of type, to introduce 
its ““Liquozone” into new territory. 
Efforts are made to keep out of the 
ancient rut of patent medicine ad- 
vertising, and considerable care is 
used to base their therapeutics up- 
on facts rather than picturesque 
theories or unadulterated imagi- 
nation. Five specimens submitted 
by Mr. Vernon Smith, the adver- 
tising manager of the company, 
are convincing and entirely within 
the canons of good taste, 
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AFTER all the general public is 
the best critic. If people fail to 
respond to your advertisement, 
there is something wrong with 
your publicity. 


THe October number of Ains- 
lee’s Magazine will be issued under 
the auspices of the Ainslee Maga- 
zine Company. In bulk the maga- 
zine will be permanently enlarged 
to 160 pages of reading matter— 
nearly twice the present size. The 
price of the magazine, beginning 
with the October number, will be 
fifteen cents the copy. 


THE buying of space is not so 
easy a matter as it may seem on 
the surface. There are papers and 
papers. There are those whose 
promises are golden, but whose 
fulfillment is iron. Longfellow’s 
line, “Things are not what they 
seem,” applies as well to advertis- 
ing as to other things. Circulation, 
while of prime importance, is_by 
no means all there is of it. The 
geographical position of subscrib- 
ers, their ability to buy and their 
need for the goods offered—these 
and many more things are to be 
considered in the matter of pub- 
licity. He who most intelligerttly 
and understandingly places his ad- 
vertising, all other things being 
equal, will be he who wins out 
best in the world of trade. 

ADVERTISE that on a certain day 
you will give a card, free of cost, 
to every caller in your store, en- 
titling him to a chance for some 
prize; make it strong that every- 
body in your town who comes in, 
whether he buys anything or not, 
will get a card. When the people 
come, take down the address of 
each when you hand out the card; 
no one will object to this if you 
tell them it is to identify the win- 
ner of the prize. You will then 
have a pretty good directory of ad- 
dresses, against each of which you 
can note the appearance, etc., of 
the parties. As a further aid to 
trade, offer, say, a bottle of per- 
fume as the prize, then ask each 
caller his preference in perfumes. 
That will give you a mighty valu- 
able list of individual preferences 
if vou work it up.—Southern Drug 
Journal. 
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WHEN a publisher refuses ta 
give his circulation it is because he 
is ashamed of it. If a publisher 
refuses to make oath to his 
statement as to his circulation he 
has lied about it—Postmasters’ 
Advocate, Washington, D. C. 





THe Printers’ INK 1902 ad 
contest, now in its thirty-fifth 
week, will be closed with the first 
issue in October. The last day of 
entries is September 24, 1902, 
therefore ambitious adsmiths have 
three weeks more in which they 
may make an attenipt to capture 
the awards. 

Tue Reporter has placed a 
counting machine in the front 
office window, which is con- 
nected with the large newspa- 
per press in the basement that 
registers the actual number of 
papers each day. The daily edi- 
tion is now running between goo 
and 1,000 while the weekly has 
reached the 2,700 mark, and is still 
climbing upward. Advertisers 
may be assured of getting good 
value for their money and a guar- 
anteed circulation considerably 
above any other paper published in 
Allegany County. A card hung be- 
low the counting machine desig- 
nates when the press is printing 
the edition of the Wellsville Daily 
Reportcr or the Allegany County 
Reporter.—W ellsville, N. Y., Daily 
Reporter, August 16, ein 


IN a paper on substitution read 
before the Kentucky Pharmaceut- 
ical Association at its recent meet- 
ing, C. Rosenham took the 
ground that inducing the customer 
to buy one thing when another was 
called for was not only not wrong, 
but highly to be recommended as 
good salesmanship. To do this, 
he said, requires good judgment 
and tact. To wrap and deliver a 
bottle of one make of a proprie- 
tary article when another make was 
asked for, without saying anything 
about it to the customer, was not 
only wrong but stupid, and to sub- 
stitute in filling prescriptions was 
criminal. He was very severe on 
druggists who taught their clerks 
to substitute. In closing he said: 
“Substitution is ruinous. Teach- 
ing it to employees is damnable.” 
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A GENTLEMAN is one who treats 
his inferiors with the greatest 
courtesy, justice and consideration, 
and who exacts the same re 
from his superiors—New York 
Daily News. 


Tue New York Telegram debars 
dealers from its famous exchange 
ad columns, as they are intended 
for the use of private advertisers 
only. Readers who answer one of 
these ads and find that it has been 
inserted by a dealer are requested 
to report the facts to the business 


management of the t_of the paper. 


THE magazine azine ads of C. Klau- 
berg & Bros., 175 William street, 
New York, makers of the Master- 
piece Razor, are convincingly 
written and excellently displayed. 
One suggestion the Little School- 
master allows to make is that the 
sentence, “ready for the face” 
which appears in the body of the 
ad be made a standing catch phrase 
in connection with the advertised 
article. Catch phrases if appro- 
priately chosen have a cumulative 

value from the fact that they sink 
lastingly into the reader’s mind. 
jEverybody remembers the one of 
Sapolio, Castoria, Omega Oil, Rip- 
ans Tabules, Kodaks and many 
others. 





THe American Inventor has 
been investigating the demand for 
non-refillable bottles. Letters were 
recently written to many proprie- 
tary firms throughout the coun- 
try, and the general opinion was 
that such bottles would hardly be 
desirable, even though successful 
ones could be produced. There has 
long been a popular belief that 
the non-refillable bottle would 
bring its inventor a fortune and 
would be a boon to makers of pat- 
ent medicines, table sauces, cat- 
sups, bottlers of wine, brewers and 
proprietary firms generally. Fif- 
teen patents have been granted for 
such affairs, most of which are 
highly complex and cost several 
hundred per cent’ more than the 
common blown-glass bottle. The 
minority of manufacturers who 
could utilize such an article say 
that it will not be desirable unless 
it can be made for twenty per cent 
more than the cost of ordinary 
bottles. 














Joun JAMES Browne & Son, 
real estate experts, 207 St. James 
street, Montreal, send the Little 
Schoolmaster a specimen of their 
ads as they appear in the Star of 
that city. The one received is 
about twelve inches double column, 
well and prominently display- 
ed and gives facts and figures 
which tend to make a convincing 
story. 





THE small catalogue of Sweet, 
Dempster & Company, Chicago, is 
hardly noteworthy for originality 
in printing or arrangement, but it 
has a certain directness and sim- 
plicity of statement that are very 
convincing. For example, instead 
of saying, grandiloquently, “We 
challenge the world to produce 
goods equal to ours at the same 
prices—you cannot afford to sell 
other lines,” it says, quietly, “Our 
ambition is to sell you a better hat 
and cap for the same price or lower 
than others do; we believe that this 
will pay us in the end; it ought to 
pay you to handle them.” Which 
is surely a more convincing, human 
way of saying practically the same 
thing. 








THE droppings of a cow will 
manure a limited space of ground 
with great evenness and thorough- 
ness. The material is of the high- 
est quality for fertilizing purposes ; 
but the territory covered is too 
small to be of much account when 
«a ten acre lot is to be dealt with. 
To put so much land into a state 
of thorough cultivation the single 
dropping of a single cow, although 
undeniably valuable, is hardly 
worth consideration. It is some- 
thing the same way with the ad- 
vertising service that can be ren- 
dered by a country weekly. It is 
good enough so far as it goes but 
there is not enough of it. There 
is a good deal of manure in the 
aggregate droppings of all the cows 
in all the pastures, and if they 
could be gathered together into 
cartioads and delivered to order 
no better fertilizer can be found; 
none better worth the price. In 
this homely comparison there may 
be found an argument for placing 
an advertisement in the great com- 
binations of country papers known 
as the Co-Operative Lists. 
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“THE submarine and Land Tele- 


graphs of the Worid” is the title 
of a monogram prepared by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics 
which will appear in the forth- 
coming Monthly Summary of Com- 
merce and Finance. It presents 
some information regarding the 
submarine telegraphs of the world 
which is especially interesting at 
this time in view of the prospec- 
tive construction of an all-Ameri- 
can cable across the Pacific. It 
shows that the submarine tele- 
graphs of the world number 1,750. 
Their aggregate length is nearly 
200,000 miles ; their total cost is es- 
timated at $275,000,000, and the 
number of messages annually 
transmitted over them is more than 
6,000,000. All the grand divisions 
of the earth are now connected by 
their wires, and from country to 
country and island to island the 
thoughts and words of mankind are 
instantaneously transmitted. 


In a recent issue of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser a contributor—a 
feminine contributor, evidently— 
laments the passing of the cigar 
store Indian: 

“This well-known sign has a distinct 
and logical genealogy. More than three 
centuries ago Sir Walter Raleigh learned 
that there was a plant used by the 
Indians in a manner unknown in 
Europe. Sir Walter soon acquired the 
art, and in an incredibly brief period 
a!l Europe had taken up this delight, 
while to-day you can scarcely find a 
region on the globe where tobacco is not 
known. And credit was given where it 
was due. Even where the Indian was 
unknown, his praise as heralded. Then 
came the wooden Indian as a tribute 
to the teacher of this ‘solace and de- 
ight of man.’ As if by magic all over 
England and in this country the wooden 
Indian stood as a symbol of a tobac- 
conist. But to-day his knell is rung, and 
we of the present generation are seeing 
the last of one dear old friend. His 
principal rival is the gaudy lithograph. 
The youth of to-day Cou far rather 
gaze upon the picture of a chorus girl 
smoking a cigarette, than stand and ad- 
mire the stolid features of the represen- 
tation of the past. Then, too, little 
figures of ball-players oe dudes have 
taken a front rank. the invading 
lithographs and rival figures were not 
enough, along comes the city ordinance 
and completes the work of devastation. 
They say that the sidewalks shall not 
be obstructed and all signs must be re- 
moved. And so there is but one result 
—the wooden Indian must vanish from 
sight. After centuries have passed over 
his head, during which time he reigned 
supreme, his useful life is to be snuffed 
out, and the cities shall see him no 


more.” 
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*“ToucHIN’ on and Appertainin’ 
to the Amertcan,,Machinist” is a 
handsome booklat«telling a good 
many interesting#things about that 
paper's circulation, policy, person- 
ale, readers, adwriting service, 
rates and rules. Regarding the 
publication’s rating as a “bull’s 
eye’ medium in the American 
Newspaper Directory it says: “For 
those who think that this is a mat- 
ter of dicker or cash consideration, 
we want to state that we do not 
advertise in the book or contribute 
to the support of its publishers in 
any way except to buy a copy of it 
cvery year or two.’ 


THE New York Herald informs 
those of its readers who are artis- 
tically gifted that a prize of $100 
will be given for an original design 
suitable for publication as graphi- 
cally illustrating weather forecasts. 
Fashion plates are not desired, 
though the central object in all the 
designs submitted should be a 
pretty female figure. Designs for 
all kinds of weather—fine, gloomy, 
threatening, rainy, hot, cool, 
frosty, snowy, windy, stormy, cy- 
clonic—may be forwarded address- 
ed to the Art Department of the 
Herald, Herald Square, New York. 


Acker und Gartenbau Zeitung, 
the German farm and gardening 
weekly of Milwaukee, Wis., sends 
out a tasteful, unique booklet call- 
ed ‘From Mill to Postoffice”’ in 
which it is shown that 3,500,000 
copies of this highly popular jour- 
nal were circulated for the year 
ending June 30. The booklet gives 
seven exhibits calculated to con- 
viiice advertisers of the paper’s 
value and show them how this 
large number of copies was cir- 
culated. These exhibits comprise 
a detailed sworn statement of each 
issue for the entire year—average 
68,827 copies per issue—as well as 
certificate of mailing weights from 
Mr. E. R. Stillman, Milwaukee’s 
postmaster, and a statement from 
the Manufacturers’ Paper Co., Chi- 
cago. There are also pictures of 
the paper’s new three-roll perfect- 
ing press and testimonials from 
advertisers. The whole booklet is 
convincing, for it has been design- 
ed with a great deal of care. The 
printing is especially praiseworthy. 


THE Western Reserve Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio—one of 
the savings banks which does not- 
ably good advertising—sends out a 
unique folder exploiting its safety 
deposit vault service. This is a die 
cut in facsimile of the immense 
lock upon the entrance to its 
vaults, and shows a halftone of the 
entrance, a view of the outside of 
the lock and another of its mechan- 
ism. The Werner Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, did the printing. 

James J. Hit, president of the 
Great Northern Railroad, estimates 
that the wheat crop of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington and 
Northern Oregon will be upwards 
of 250,00c,000 bushels this year. 
“I believe this is a conservative 
estimate,” he said, “and I do not 
wish the figures to be taken as ex- 
act, as it would be presumption to 
attempt te make a close estimate. 
But the farmers are to be well 
taken care cf this Fall. I think 
the wheat belt is shifting west- 
ward, and the production in Mon- 
tana and Washington is likely to 
eclipse the yield in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota within a few years. The 
railways,” he added, “have agreed 
to reductions, both of merchandise 
and grain rates, which, offhand, 
will amount in the aggregate to a 
saving to the producers of $2,225,- 
000. The West is prosperous. It 
wili harvest a large crop this year, 
and everywhere are signs of solid 
prosperity and rapid development.” 
Mr. Hill could well have said that 
the West would grow the greatest 
crops in the history of the country. 
These immense crops will make the 
year 1902 the most prosperous in 
the existence of the United States, 
and this prosperity will last for 
vears if the best judges can be be- 
lieved. In fact, it is predicted that 
the country is but on the eve of a 
cycle of prosperity the immensity 
of which but few can even re- 
motely conceive. The Government 
crop reports show that there will 
be the largest cotton, corn, tobac- 
co, and potato crops ever raised, 
while all other crops will show in- 
creases over the yields of recent 
years. ‘ 

















A. D. MatrHews’ Sons, Brook- 
lyn, recently offered a stick pin to 
scheol children in an ad that ap- 
peared in New York dailies. A 
facsimile cut of the pin was printed 
in the ad, and children were di- 
rected to clip out the cut, paste it 
to a postal card, name the school 
attended and mail it to the firm. 
This involved them with Postmas- 
ter Van Cott, who decided that it 
was illegal to paste anything upon 
a postal, and that when it was done 
the card was cancelled and void. 
In such cases it is necessary to 
pay two cents postage uponthe card 
and an additional two cents fine 
for violation of the postal regu- 
lations. Each card received by 

‘ Matthews’ Sons therefore cost the 
firm four cents. 





THE New York World gained 
in the last six months 177,806 lines 
of advertising, which makes the 
total amount carried in the past six 
months of 1902, 3,881,570 lines, a 
showing - any paper might well 
be proud cf. This, too, in the face 
of many disadvantages, one of 
which was the result of the 
iVorld’s refusing to be dictated to 
by the New York Dry Goods As- 
sociation, composed of the greatest 
advertisers of the metropolis. This 
association demanded a reduction 
in the advertising rates, but the 
iVorld refused to accede and what 
was practically a boycott followed, 
by which the World lost 650 col- 
umns of advertising. Later, the 
management of the World, raised 
the price of classified want ads, 
and the decrease that naturally fol- 
lowed amounted to 450 columns. 
Here was a total loss of eleven 
hundred columns that had to be 
overcome before a single gain 
could be recorded. When it is 
considered that the World success- 
fully regained its loss and added 
besides 177,806 lines, the World’s 
showing is all the more surpris- 
ing. A newspaper that can do 
such must be a medium of no un- 
certain quantity, and one that the 
advertisers found that they could 
not get along without. The great 
gain reflects much credit on the 
business management and, in fact, 
the entire department.—Newspa- 
perdom, August 14, 1902. 
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_ THE ability to see things from a 
jokesmith’s peculiar view-point is 
not genius, but mMe.ely a kind of 
mental strabismus.@Bookman for 


September, 1902. 
ACCORDING to “the Washington 
correspondent of “the Brooklyn 


Eagle, Auditor Henry A. Castle, 
of the Postoftice Department, says 
that the deficit can be materially 
reduced and perhaps abolished by 
modifying the franking privileges 
now enjoyed by members of Con- 
gress and the various departments 
of the government. He sees no 
good reason why the Postoffice De- 
partment should be made to carry 
this burden. The deficit last year 
was less than $3,000,000, while the 
cost of handling free government 
mai! amounted to about $12,000,000. 
He also suggests curtailing of sec- 
ond-class privileges, and points to 
the fact that when the mails are 
reweighed at the end of four years 
the changes that have been made 
in second-class matter will effect a 
large saving. Mr. Castle holds the 
extension of rural free delivery 
responsible for a large part of the 
deficit, and thinks that there is 
slight prospect of putting the de- 
partment upon a paying basis if 
the system is extended further. 
With all the improvements that 
have been made in this branch -of 
the service during the past year, 
however, the deficit has not in- 
creased, which would go to show 
that the Auditor may have been a 
trifle careless with his figures. Ac- 
cording to the Michigan Trades- 
man, the figures for the year end- 
ing June 30 show that the deficit 
has been materially decreased, and 
that the showing is the best that 
has been made in twenty years. 
Statistics also show that “revenues 
in districts where free delivery did 
not exist increased last year only 
24 per cent, whereas in sections 
where the system was in operation 
the receipts increased from 8% to 
10 per cent. This takes into the 
reckoning only the increased num- 
ber of letters sent out in those 
sections, and not the increased 
amount cf mail sent into them, 
but the increase must have been 
considerable to have had so large 
an effect upon the postal reven- 
ues.” 
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THE USES OF ADVERTISING 
NOVELTIES. 


Inquiries regarding novelties 
have been very numerous in the 
Little Schoolmaster’s mail of late. 
Indeed, the demand for useful ar- 
ticles that can be given away at 
moderate cost to reinforce more 
extensive advertising seems to be 
considerably greater than the vis- 
ible supply. This is only an ap- 
parent discrepancy between supply 
and demand, however, due to the 
fact that the makers ‘of novelties 
are lax in the matter of advertising 
them. Practically all varieties of 
media and sypplies are represented 
in the classihed pages of Print- 
ERS’ INK with this single excep- 
tion. When advertisers want a pa- 
per knife, envelope opener or agate 
rule to send out to a list of cus- 
tomers, they must go forth and 
search the byways and the marts. 
Printers’ INK is their first source 
of information in such cases, so 
with a view to helping readers find 
suitable articles a reporter was re- 
cently sent to tht factory of the 
Whitehead & Hoag Company, 
Newark, N. J. This company 

carries on a most extensive busi- 
ness in its line, manufacturing but- 
tons, badges, signs, calendars and 
other articles for advertisers. It 
has offices and salesrooms in Lon- 
don, Yokohama, New York, Chi- 
cago and about twenty-five cities 
throughout the United States. Its 
output of articles suitable for ad- 
vertising purposes includes rules, 
match boxes, pen holders, paper 
knives, pen wipers, envelope open- 
ers, desk clocks, memorandum 
books, pocket mirrors, baggage 
tags, desk and pocket calendars, 
card counters, toothpicks, paper 
weights and hundreds of other nov- 
elties of metal, celluloid, paper and 
various materials, ranging in price 
from a half cent upward. Regard- 
ing the uses of the articles om the 
growth of novelty advertising, Mr. 
Wm. A. Jones, treasurer of the 
company, said: 

“First and foremost, we know 
the place of the novelty in public- 
ity. The novelty cannot be made 
to supplant other mediums—in 


fact, it has been created by them in 
the past ten years, and chiefly by 
the newspaper. 


We have been in 


this business since 1870, but our 
real growth began with our incor- 
poration ten years ago. Part of 
our service—and a very important 
part—consists in the devising of 
‘schemes’ to give our products the 
maximum of advertising value. We 
help our customers by expert se- 
lection and by planning distribu- 
tion methods. We also impress 
upon our salesmen the fact that 
the selling of our products is only 
half cf the business. The other 
half lies in making them produc- 
tive. ‘When a customer wants an 
article to advertise his business we 
find out all that we can about his 
clientele. Then we plan and dis- 
tribute his novelties to the best ad- 
vantage, using literature or news- 
paper space or any other medium 
that will help. .The advertising 
novelty is, properly, a concentrated 
form of publicity. That is, it hits 
the mark oftener and with greater 
certainty than either the magazines 
er newspapers. General advertis- 
ing scatters like a shot gun, hitting 
innocent and guilty alike and miss- 
ing a large percentage of readers, 
but the novelty is as accurate as 
the rifle. One of our wachwords 
is dignity. We do not make any 
of the cheap, mcmentary affairs 
that flood the average business 
man’s mail. Another watchword 
is utility. Our aim is to make 
enly the things that will be pre- 
served and valued for their intrin- 
sic worth and usefulness. To pro- 
duce the proper effect you must 
send a man or a woman something 
that they really need—something 
that, when taken from its wrap- 
ping, will bring forth the exclama- 
tion, ‘Why, that’s just what I 
want!’ Give the smoker a cigar 
perforator, the office man an en- 
velope opener, the traveling man 
a baggage tag, the housewife a 
tape measure or a kitchen memo- 
randum, and they will keep them 
for their own sakes. Such articles 
will be carried in the pocket or 
kept in sight, and the advertiser 
cannot be forgotten. Our business 
is best illustrated by methods that 
we have used. There is no line 
of trade in this whole country that 
we cannot help with something 
from our stock. Why, one of our 
best customers is an undertaker 
who spends several hundred dol- 

















lars each year for memorandum 
bocks and pocket souvenirs. His 
business can hardly be advertised 
through other mediums without 
Jarge waste. We furnish him with 
very elaborate memorandum books, 
illustrated with views of his office 
and a fine chapel where funeral 
services can be held. These books 
he sends to people who are likely 
to be in close contact with fam- 
ijiies when there are deaths— 
clergymen, secretaries of lodges 
and labor organizations, physicians 
and so on. People give little 
thought to such matters until there 
is a death, and then they turn natu- 
rally to such men. This form of 
publicity has brought him a large 
amount of business, and it also has 
the merit of being extremely dig- 
nificed and as unobtrusive as adver- 
tising can well be. Before the re- 
cent annual parade of Sunday 
school children in Brooklyn we 
outlined a plan for advertising a 
department store by means of ap- 
propriate buttons to ‘be worn in 
the great parade. We proposed to 
bring children to the store by 
means of coupons printed in the 
Brooklyn papers, each being re- 
deemed with a button. The propri- 
etor was somewhat skeptical, but 
ordered 11,000 buttons and insert- 
ed the coupons in his ads. In the 
days preceding the parade he gave 
away 123,000 of them, and could 
have disposed of 20,000 or 30,000 
more. Parents came with the 
children and made purchases, and 
he got over 60,000 names of young- 
sters. They were bona fide names, 
too, with real people behind them. 
He could hardly have got them so 
cheaply in any other way. Chil- 
dren like to get letters addressed 
to themselves, and such advertis- 
ing, in the autumn, when they are 
being fitted for school, is much 
more effective than if the matter 
were sent to the parents. A prom- 
inent New York hotel gives its 
guests a traveling clock at Easter- 
tide—an article costing nearly two 
dollars. Another use to which 
novelties are being put is as sou- 
venirs for conventions. Each of 
the large trade organizations has 
an outing in summer, and men take 
their wives to the national meet- 
ings. Promirent advertisers find 
it profitable to give something to 
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the men and something a trifle bet- 
ter to the women. It is as easy to 
reach a man through his wife as 
to reach the wife through her 
children. 

“Buttons are still in favor, and 
make a cheap and effective novelty. 
A Western baker sold 25,000 loaves 
of bread last Washington's Birth- 
day by attaching a button portrait 
of the Father of His Country to 
each loaf and making previous an- 
nouncements in the papers. A 
phonograph company has just sold 
several hundred machines to Cath- 
olic institutions by sending them 
buttons to be sold at ten cents each 
and forwarding the machine when 
350 had been sold. This button 
bore a handsome portrait of the 
Pope. A seedsman in New York 
State had been giving a lithograph- 
ed calendar to dealers every year. 
We got him up a pocket calendar 
in celluloid that could be given to 
the people who used his seeds and 
a desk calendar that he could send 
for five frents clipped from packets. 
This brought him a large increase 
of business. 

““These are but a few of our 
‘schemes.’ Each proposition re- 
quires its individual method, usual- 
ly, and we devise one that fits con- 
ditions. In this respect our work 
is much like that of an advertising 
agency. Experience has shown us 
that advertising novelties are pro- 
fitable only when they are used in 
connection with good gray matter.” 

pene hits h- Attng 
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ADVERTISING A THEATRI- 
CAL SHOW. 


At this season of the year come 
the busiest, hardest days for the 
men who control the amusement 
world. Ranking in importance 
with the selection of a play is skill- 
ful advertising, and just now the 
great photographing and _litho- 
graphing establishments are work- 
ing overtime to supply the demands 
of managers who will start out 
companies during August and Sep- 
tember. Theatrical billing changes 
with almost every season and is an 
art in itself. Just now the photo- 
graph seems a most popular me- 
dium for catching the public eye. 
A few years ago the theatrical ad- 
vance man started out with two or 
three trunks filled with electro- 
types for newspapers. He carried 
from three to five hundred cuts. 
Now he takes out only sixty or 
seventy-five cuts, for nearly every 
large paper has its own reproduc- 
tion plant and prefers to use pho- 
tographs. Time was when a few 
characteristic poses by the star fill- 
ed all photographic requirements. 
To-day everybody in the cast is 
photographed, from star to chorus 
girl, to say nothing of all the best 
situations in the play. The terms 
of their contract determine who 
settles the bill. The manager us- 
ualiy pays for a certain portion 
of the pictures used in billing the 
show, the stars for all photographs 
privately distributed without the 
connivance of the company’s press 
agent. Just now a chorus girl 
who photographs well is regarded 
by the manager as a treasure of 
great price. A pretty girl who 
knows how to pose is a certain 
means of getting stories about his 
show into the average paper. So 
when a girl proves a good photo- 
graphic subject, she is apt to be 
worked overtime by the press 
agent, posing in everything from 
diaphanous draperies to sables and 
diamonds. Her photographs are 
always paid for by the manager. 
An interesting branch of theatrical 
photography is the flashlights for 
stage groups and pictures. More 
commonly flashlights are taken at 
the dress rehearsal of a new pro- 
duction. The artist sits through 


the first act, and when the curtain 
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falls the people are retained to pose 
at such points in the act as he has 
noted. He must not only under- 
stand light and shadow, the value 
of contrast, but also have instinct 
to know which groupings will catch 
the eye. While managers secure 
special rates on photography, the 
cost in first-class companies runs 
up into the thousands of dollars. 
Photographs of cabinet size can be 
had for $10 a hundred; the price 
increasing according to size until 
the pictures fourteen by seventeen 
inches are reached at $60 a hun- 
dred: Flashlights are made at the 
rate of $7.50 for the plate and five 
prints, any further number of 
prints at sixty cents each. To 
supply the daily papers of New 
York City for a single Sunday 
sixteen photographs are needed by 
the press agent. Properly to 
cover the town—that is, to supply 
pictures for weeklies, sporting pa- 
pers, trade journals, etc.—he will 
need not less than thirty photo- 
graphs. 

Chicago comes a close second in 
the matter of eating up pictures 
and every large city takes a fair 
supply. The press agent for a pop- 
ular comedian used in a season of 
twenty weeks 350 photographs of 
his star for advertising alone. Add 
to this the number given away and 
you will see how some of the man- 
ager’s surplus cash is invested. The 
selection of lithographs is a more 
coniplicated task. These must not 
only catch the eye by their vivid 
coloring, but also arouse interest 
in the action of the play. Oc- 
casionally, where a certain telling 
situaticn is needed, the actors pose, 
especially for the lithographic 
work, the photographs forming the 
basis of the lithograph. The aver- 
age first-class attraction uses $200 
worth of lithographs a month, and 
a well-known metropolitan man- 
ager, w rho will send out three com- 
panies next season in light opera 
and musical comedy, closed a con- 
tract this week for lithogranhs to 
the value of $31,000. These will 
last him about two-thirds of the 
season. Nor does this price in- 
elude any specially prepared post- 
ers, but merely the supply turned 
out by the ordinary lithograph es- 
tablishment. While artists and 
photographers have been working 




















to catch and please the public eye 
the press agent has been “squib- 
bing” the country. That is, he has 
been sending broadcast brief items 
of interest about his production 
and the men and women who will 
appear in it. 

The successful press agent must 
work hard. A thousand papers 
may be on his list, and he must ex- 
ercise care against repeating the 
items sent out. He considers him- 
self fortunate if seventy-five per 
cent of the items sent out appear 
in print. It takes an expert to ac- 
complish this. After the produc- 
tion has scored a hit in New York, 
Chicago or any other large city, 
he collects the press notices, has 
them printed on a large sheet and 
sows them among the managers 
of all important theaters where the 
company is booked or desires a 
booking. Two other methods of 
advertising are the “snipe” and the 
“herald.” The former is placed on 
ash piles, curbs, wreckage of any 
sort that accumulates in nublic 
places. Last winter, when fire 
gutted a Broadway business estab- 
lishment, the billnoster was post- 
ing snipes on the ruins before the 
fire inspectors were fairly through 
their work and while the odor of 
smoke nearly choked bystanders. 
The herald is a small pictorial 
sheet,- usually couched in high- 
sounding language, and folded in 
the theater programmes during the 
week previous to the production. 
The house manager, that is, the 
local manager of the theater in 
each town, does a certain amount 
of newspaper advertising fixed by 
contract, but all extra advertising 
is paid for by the manager of the 
company. As an instance of what 
it costs to advertise and bill a first- 
class show, the manager of a musi- 
cal comedy which has recently 
closed a successful season of thirty 
weeks says that he paid out for 
this purpose $15,000 in cash, and 
this does not include the salary of 
his press agent—New York Sun. 

ie cha ae 

An old advertisement is as dull 
and uninteresting as a month-old 
newspaper. One would just as 


soon search a last March paper for 
news as to read an advertisement 
that had been 
month. 


standing for a 
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A POUGHKEEPSIE SHOE- 
MAKER’S SIDEWALK SIGN. 


On South Clinton street, Pough- 
keepsie, and visible from Main 
street, can be seen a harrow-shap- 
ed, though not altogether harrow- 
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ing sign, in front of a modest shoe 
shop. It stands just outside the 
curbstone on the sidewalk and as 
the inscription upon each board is 
the same, the pedestrians on that 
walk, going north or south, can 
easily read its business appeal. 
Thus the legend reads, in letters 
of good fresh paint: 
Here’s Jacob Green, 
He does sit here 
in the Little Front 
Building No. 
South Clinton st. 
He don’t refuse 
To repair old boots 
And likewise 
_Old Shoes, 
So bring your footwear 
and he will try to 
Please you all. 
First class work done 


> 
“> 


nm soles and heels. 
ot re $.65 
Men’s hemlock tan........ .60 
Boy’s from No. 1 to 4.... .50 
Women’s from 12 to 2.... .40 


Children’s 35 
Hand-Sewed Work Done and Designed. 
My price is low 
as you can see 
And I cannot trust 
For promises are 
Like pie-crust 
Made to be broken 
No distinction 
between rich and poor 
For what is good for 
The Goose is also 
Good for the Gander. 

A bird in hand 
is worth 


Two in the Bush. 

No doubt but Jacob Green hand- 
sewed this sign together and is its 
sole author. His little shop looks 
thrifty and we doubt if he is ever 
seen—except in a professional way— 
to be *‘ down on his uppers.” 
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PRINTERS’ INK 1902 COMPE- 
TITIO 
THIRTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition fifteen competing ad- 
vertisements were received in time 
for consideration and report in this 
issue of the Little Schoolmaster. 
Of these, the one reproduced on 
this page is thought to be the best 
submitted during the respective 
week. This advertisement was con- 
structed by W. H. Eastman of East 
Sumner, Me., and it appeared in the 
Rumford Falls, Me., Times of 
August 16, 1902. In accordance 
with the original offer, a coupon 
entitling the holder to a_paid-in- 
advance subscription to Printers’ 
INK, good for one year from date 
of presentation, was sent to Mr. 
Eastman when the marked copy of 
the paper was received. Two ad- 
ditional coupons, one to Mr. East- 
man and one to the advertising 
manager of the Times, were sent 
in accordance with the terms of the 
competition when a selection of 
the best ad for the thirty-fifth week 
had been made. 

Mr. Eastman’s advertisement 
will now be placed on file, and it 
will have further consideration 
later on, as specifically provided in 
the contest regulations. 

Each of the fourteen unsuccess- 
ful competitors for the honors of 
the thirty-fifth week received a 
coupon good for one year’s sub- 
scription to PRINTERS’ INK, as a 
partial consideration for their ef- 
forts. This ad contest, now in its 
thirty-fifth week, will close with 
the first issue of Printers’ INK in 
October. The last day for entries 
is September 24, 1902. As _ this 
contest draws to a close there 
seems to be a new activity mani- 
fest. Several writers have an- 
nounced their intention to submit 
ads before the closing day and the 
inquiries for the free pamphlets set- 
ting forth the terms of the competi- 
tion are more numerous than be- 
fore. The prizes set out by the 
Little Schoolmaster are well worth 
trying for, not to speak of the 


other advantages which may re- 
sult to an adwriter in bringing his 
name conspicuously before the ad- 
vertisers of the country. 











Again and again has “The 
Little Schoolmaster in the Art 
of Advertising” (as PRINTERS’ 
INK has come to be known) 
been 


WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN 





GOLD 





to the progressive advertiser. 
The old time methods of ad- 
vertising in vogue a generation 
ago are no longer adequate to 
the demands of the business 
world. In this era of hustle, 
bustle, narrow margins and 
close competition, the hap- 
hazard advertiser must go to 
the wall. 





Printers InxK 








teaches up-to-date Advertising 
Science, both from the theo- 
retical and the practical stand- 
point. It is, in short, the 
recognized authority on the 
“What,” “How,” “ Where” 
and “When” of successful 
advertising. 

The pioneer among adver- 
tising journals, it has ever 
kept the lead, and stands to- 
day, as it has stood for the 
past fourteen years, as pre- 
eminently 7HZ Journal for 
Advertisers, not only in Ameri- 
ca but in all the English- 
speaking world. 

The price—1Io cents per num- 
ber, $5.00 per year—is simply 
nominal considering its in- 
trinsic worth to the young or 
the old business man. 


Published weekly by 


George P. Rowell & Co. 


10 Spruce St., New York. 





Written by W. H. Eastman. 
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Every Age has 
its 
Whittingtons. 





Any = 
Business Man es 
who Is not too 
conservative to 

listen to the 
message that 
shall bring him 


Suecess 








MAY BECOME A 
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AN ENGLISH EFFORT, IT APPEARED IN THE LONDON “BRITISH ADVERTISER” FCR JULY, 1902, 








ADVERTISING ARIZONA. 

Arizona is to build and equip two 
advertising cars which will further its 
gold and silver mines. _ One of these will 
be a combination dining, sleeping and 
baggage car, with a small stable in the 
rear where will be kept two Arizona 
burros. These, at stopping places that 
are of sufficient importance, will 
saddled and packed and an Arizona 
prospector will prospect with them 
through the streets, while a man on 
either sidewalk distributes Arizona liter- 
ature, circulars, etc. 

The forward car will have a mineral 
exhibit in a long show case with plate 
glass frontrunning down the center, with 
an aisle on either side. In this show 
case will be arranged the ore exhibits, 
gold, silver and copper bricks, etc., ail 
plainly labeled. It is needless to say 
that guards, armed to the teeth, wiil 
accompany the exhibition. The panels 


of both cars will be filled with pictur-s 
of Arizona scenes, eight on each side, 
making 32 views.—Prospector, Prescott. 
Arizona. 


——___+o+ —_—_——_ 

VERILY, THESE ARE THE DAYS. 

In these days of easy transportation 
and wide-spread advertising mediums, 
no firm has the monopoly of business ‘n 
any town, however small or remote, for 
if the people of the town cannot get 
what they want at home—and this _ in- 
cludes fair treatment and good goods— 
the mail order house is ready, with its 
prompt service and its absolute guaran- 
tees, to come to their doors and supply 
their wants. A merchant has no abs9- 
lute hold on the trade of his vicinity 
unless he treats his customers with ab- 
solute fairness and backs up his ad- 
vertisements with the exact quality of 
goods that he represents.—Apparel Ga- 
zette. 
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SPECIALTIES AND NOVEL- 
TIES. 


257 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., August 22, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am anxious to secure lists of dis- 
tillers or others in the United States 
who do bottling, as I wish to use same in 
circulating advertising matter about a 
bottle filler. ard I would also like those 
cf contractors such as sewer or trench 
or mining companies, especially the 
latter in Mexico and other Spanish 
speaking republics. It seems funny to 
me that no one advertises in your pa- 
per to supply these lists, and therefore 
I write to ask you if you can give me 
the name of party or parties who deal 
in these, whom I could address. 

Yours truly, 
C. B. Perkins. 


1902. 


npranapotts, Ind., August 21, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The seemingly unending requests in 
PrinvErs’ INK for “trade addresses” 
cause me to offer the suggestion that 
you open a department especially de- 
voted to such information. 

I have an axe to grind. I want the 
job of making the department. I pro- 
pose a thing of usefulness and a joy to 
Printers’ INK readers. I have had ex- 


tensive experience in the “information” 
business aud can certainly tell them 
“where to get it.” Very truly, 

Geo. B. Forrest. 


A department of that sort might 
be profitable for the man who con- 
ducts it. ‘To many others it might 
prove a bore. Whoever has any 
proposition to advertisers should 
advertise it in the classified col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK and pay 
for it. For a dollar about 28 
words may be inserted—enough to 
tell any advance story. Respons- 
ible firms like to deal with respons- 
ible advertisers and especially with 
such that are fortunate enough 
to get their ads accepted by PrINT- 
ers’ INK. It pays to advertise in 
Printers’ INK and the man who 
stays away loses more by doing 
so than the Little Schoolmaster. 





se 
THE LARGEST NUMBER OF 
READERS IN MAINE, 
“MAINE Woops.” 
News of the North Maine Woods and 
ountry. 

Puitites, Maine, August 21, 1902, 
Editer cf PRiIntERS’ INK: 

In reply to the inquiry by R. W. 
Farr of Providence in Printers’ INK 
ef August 20, who asks: ‘‘What publi- 
cation has the largest number of readers 
in the State of Maine?” For a weekly 


paper not published in connection with a 
daily paper, Maine Woods has a larger 
number of readers than any other pa- 
per ee in the State. 


Brackett, Editor. 
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PROUD BULL 


NUDE 


AND ROOSTERS 
WOMEN. 

Antwerp, N. Y., August 27, 1902. 
Editcr of Printers’ INK: 


B 
VS. 


The management of the New York 
State Fair at Syracuse is sending out 
this year some highly colored pictures of 
a decidedly “fancy” flavor. These lith- 
ographs announce the dates of the fair, 
ete. One of them is a buxom-looking 
girl in a bathing costume at the seaside. 
Another contains four girls in abbreviat- 
ed costume and are presumably _high- 
kickers, although their pedals are on the 
floor. ust what connection there can 
possibly be between high-kickers and 
seaside divinities and a State fair does 
not appear to the lay mind. The salt 
springs are the only substitute they 
have at Syracuse for the seashore, and 
ne one would buy Syracuse salt if they 
should use the springs to bathe in. This 
would he ruinous to the saline city. 
Beautiful woman has been compelled 
under pretest to exploit the virtues of 
everything under the sun, and nude 
and fancy girls have been made to ad- 
vertise everything from soap to_ beer, 
tut when an organization acting in the 
name of the Empire State resorts to beer 
methods the time wculd seem to have 
arrived in which to call a halt in this 
kind of publicity. A picture of a proud 
bull or of a good vigorous rooster would 
be more to the subject, in far better 
taste, and would draw fully as many 
people. Yet perhaps the management of 
the State fair intended to have the at- 
tractions they are advertising. 


_ .Myron H. Bent, 
Special Advertising Agent. 
—_—+oor—_—_— 

PROBABLY TRUE. 


“Tue Bancor COMMERCIAL,” 
Daily and Weekly. 
. Bancor, Me., August 25, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


In arswer to an inquiry which ap- 
pears in the August 20th issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, we beg to say: We pre- 


sume tlat it will be accepted as self- 
evident that the publication having the 
largest circulation in Maine also has 
the largest number of readers in Maine, 
and therefore will answer Mr. Farr’s 
question by stating that the Bangor Com- 
mercial has a larger circulation in 
Maine than any other paper. The Com- 
mercial (weekly) goes to 27,100 fam- 
ilies who live in Maine (out of a total 
circulation of 29,000), and as each fam- 
ily can be credited with an average of 
five members, the number of readers 
would he 135,509. The circulation of 
the Daily Commercial averaged for the 
first six months of this year 7,700, all 
in Maine with the exception of about 
400, making 7,300 in Maine, which on 
the same hasis as above would make 
36,500 readers. The combined _ total 
readers of the daily and weekly Com- 
mercial is therefore 172,000. rhe 
weekly Commercial goes to subscribers 
residing in the country districts, and 
who do not take the daily, the latter 
going to subscribers residing in the 
cities and larger railroad towns, who 
do not take the weekly. We do not 
believe that any other paper published 
in Maine has more than one-half as 
many readers as the Commercial, and 

















the great majority of the larger papers 
haven’t as much by far as one-half. The 
outside publications, individually, have 
only a small circulation in Maine. No 
one of them has enough, as compared 
with the Commercial, to be considered 
in answering this inquiry, and no one 
has enough to be of much service to 
advertisers desiring to cover this field. 
J. P. Bass & Co., Publishers. 
—_—_——_+or 
IRON- CLAD CONTRACTS 
AN UNKNOWN AGENCY. 
“THe Srar.” 
MuncieE, Ind., August 20, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Inclosed please find carbon copy of 
letter from Guenther-Bradford & Com- 
pany and copy of our letter in reply 
to same. Very truly yours, 
Tue Stark PuBLisHING COMPANY, 
By G. A. McClellan, General Mgr. 


ABOUT 
AND 


1902. 


Cutcaco, August 19, 1902. 
Publishers of Star, Muncie, Ind.: 

We are in receipt of your favor of 
August 15th, informing us that you have 
signed an iron-clad contract, under 
which you have obligated yourself not 
to take any space in catalogues. \ 
cannot understand why you have thrown 
away all yeur self-respect to let others 
dictate the policy for you ‘to pursue, but 
cne thing we can tell you, that we our- 
selves have very little respect for your 
intelligence and enterprise. 

Yours truly, 
GUENTHER, Braprorp & Co. 


Muwcre, Ind., August 20, 1902. 
G: ee Bradford & Company, Chicago, 


enivine to your favor of August 
roth, we feel that we can continue to 
struggle along without your respect, so 
long as all of the leading advertisers 
znd advertising agents of the country 
entertain an entirely different view of 
our intelligence and enterprise. We 
have been liberal users of space in trade 
journals, having contracted and paid 
for more than two thousand dollars’ 
worth of space in the last twelve months, 
and a fair share of this appropriation 
has been given to a publication, which 
is reported to be closely connected with 
your agency, the Mail Order Journal. 
Further, we believe we have a perfect 
right to use the kind of publicity which 
we believe to be productive of the best 
results for us, without our having our 
intelligence and enterprise called into 
question by you. Very truly yours, 

Tue Star PusBitisH1nc COMPANY, 

G. A. McClellan, General Mgr. 





——~(@r———_ 
CAN’T DO WITHOUT IT. 
Great NORTHERN RatLtway Co. 
EasteErw Rartway Co. oF MINNESOTA, 
Montana CENTRAL Rarttway Co. 
Witimar & —_— Farts Rattway Co. 
SeattLE & NorTHERN RatLway Co. 
Passenger Traffic Department. 
Sr. Pau, Minn., August 18, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It is almost impossible to run a news- 
paper cr advertising business without 
reading your publication. I have a 


copy of every number in my office. 
Yours seen i} 
W. 


. AGNEw. 
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CLEAR AND _ DEFINITE 

ANSWERS. 

Office of 
“Trape Press List.” 
so Central street, 
Suston, Mass., August 20, 1902. 

Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 
Have read with care the copy of 
Printers’ INK containing the article 


ef the exclusion of Printers’ INK from 
second-class postal rates in 1892. There 
are two questions yet that | desire to 
put to you: Has the United States Post- 
oifice department made restitution of 
the $23,000 taken from you yet; if not 
is there any possibility that it ever will 
be paid back to you? At the time when 
John Wanamaker was Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, when he made the decision against 
your publication, was he _ publishing 
Book News? Give me clear, definite 
answers in regard to these questions, 
as the time may come when I can use 
them to advantage. 
ours very sincerely, 
Rosert Mitcuetrt F oyp, Editor. 


No restitution has been made. 
There is little probability that any 
part of the money will ever be re- 
turned) Mr. Wanamaker, at that 
time Postmaster-General, was is- 
suing Book News. 


NOTES. 
Laziness travels so slowly that pov- 
erty soon overtakes him. —Ben Franklin. 
“Stop TureF!” is an attractive folder 
in colors from the Inland Type Foundry, 








St. Louis. 

Tue McKinley postal card has been 
promptly seized by advertisers as was 
anticipated. 

Outing issues a handsome mailing 


card bearing miniatures of recent cover 
designs by Edward Penfield. 


“Tr experience doesn’t count, what 
does?” is the pertinent query outside 
a Bowery watch _Tepair shop. 


THE Gazette, Colorado Springs, Col., 
issues a gaudy mailing card that few 
busy men will take the time to read. 


An attractive booklet is issued in the 
interests of Procter’s theaters, New York 
ity, Albany, Newark and Montreal. 
Tue Union, Schenectady, N. Y., issues 
a small folder containing rates and 
other information. The printing is not 

commendable. 


Tne Houston, Tex., Post advertises 
for sealed bids for the erection of a 
four-story and basement brick and fire- 
proof office building to be erected for 
the Post. 


Mr. Wotstan DIXxeEy issues another 
handsome book showing how the Library 
Bureau’s card systems may be applied 
te gas, electric and water companies’ 
book-keeping. 


_In a Fourteenth street window is a 
display of old coins of all countries and 
dates, with the phrase, “You can save 
all kinds of money, , by using the Kern 
Incandescent Light.” 
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THE Misses Hoffman, advertising writ- 
ers and designers, Woman’s Temple, Chi- 
cago, have reproduced specimens of their 
car cards and other work upon a neat 
mailing card. 

Tue Magic Clasp Garter Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., issues a booklet that is 
brief and pointed. The printing might 
have been better—but, still, it might 
have been worse. 


THE success of the women’s number of 
Collier's has been so pronounced the 
past summer that the publishers now 
ig to issue one each month regular- 
y through the next year. 


Tue Waechter and Anszeiger, founded 
at Cleveland, O., in 1852, celebrated its 
half century milestone of successful 
German-American journalism with a 
mammoth jubilee edition August 9, 1902. 


Joun H. BuLtock, "who has been cir- 
culation manager on the Marshall, Tex., 
Messenger for some time, has resigned 
to accept_a similar position with the 
Evening Telegram at Fort Worth, Tex. 








Duss, the bandmaster who has made 
a phenomenal success at St. Nicholas 
Gardens, New York, the past summer, is 
advertised in a neat booklet containing 
halftone portraits and metropolitan press 
notices. 

THE booklet of the Hitchcock Military 
Academy, San Rafael, Cal., is thoroughly 
commend: able from Sam standpoints of 
text, pictures and printing. The last is 
the work of the Mysell Rollins Company, 
San Francisco. 


Tue Pueblo Star-Journal has reprinted 

many of the arguments for the evening 
paper as an advertising medium in a 
small folder. We presume that Pueblo 
is in Colorado. The folder does not 
bear anything so definite as an address. 


Tue Smith-Brooks Co., printers, Den- 
ver, Col., issue a weekly pocket memo 
calendar that is eminently attractive. The 
same firm also publishes a little house 
organ called Grist that is one of the 
best of the Little Schoolmaster’s babies. 


W. S. CapreLver of the Mansfield,O., 
Daily News is building an addition of 
forty feet to the present four-story stone 
front building, with tower and _ clock. 
The addition is made to meet the in- 
creasing business. The News is also 
having built a two-roll straight line 
stereotype press, with color attachment. 
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Tue Farm Journal, Philadelphia, says 
that it takes a strip of paper two hun- 
dred and fifty miles long to print each 
issue of the publication. 


Tue S. yet ang Company, Detroit, 
Mich., sends out a little booklet called 
“Alleged Rhymes by One Who Ought 
to Know Better.”’ The title so aptly de- 
scribes the booklet and shows its adver- 
tising value that comment is hardly ne- 
cessary. 


Tue Derry-Collard Company, a new 
corporation in New York City that pro- 
poses to make and sell books, maps, 
charts and models, offers its stock to 
the public by means of a booklet that is 
far above the average of this sort of 
literature. 


Jupce Sreckrer of the Supreme 
Court has oy Clarence McAdam 
receiver for the Edgar J. Arnold Ad- 
vertising Agency of “New York, on the 
application of Frederick F. Beals, who 
obtained a judgment against it on June 
sth for $1,346. 


“Your Message to Garcia” is a book: 
let of good printing argument from the 
Westminster Press, Franklin, Ind. The 
arguments are much better than the me- 
chanical work upon the booklet itself, 
which is flagrantly imitative of the Roy. 
croft Shop’s work. 

Tue Northwestern Agriculturist, Min- 
neapolis, sends out a_ colored folder 
containing some excellent circulation 
facts, but the matter is not as plainly 
presented as one could wish. Such lit- 
erature usually produces its effect at a 
moment’s glance, and ought to be so 
plain that it will tell its story instantly. 


“Wuat Two Firms Say” is a little 
folder from the Henry O. Shepard Com- 
pany, Chicago, containing fac-similes of 
a couple of commendatory letters regard- 
ing printing recently turned out for the 
Crane Company, Chicago, and the Par- 
lin & Orendorff Company, Canton, III. 
It is bright and attractive in high de- 
gree. 


THE Knoxville, 


booklet which 


Journal-Tribune, 
Tenn., issues a colored 
it cells “‘the up-to-date rate card of an 
up-to-date paper. Besides circulation 
figures and rates it contains much infor- 
mation that will be of use to foreign ad 
vertisers entering the Knoxville | field. 
The Journal-Tribune was the first South- 
ern paper to reduce its price from five 
cents to two. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 
NEWARK. N.J. 
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Write for Particulars-of Policies, Dept. 








THIS AD DEMONSTRATES A FIVE YEARS’ GROWTH OF A BUSINESS IN WHICH ADVERTISING 


PLAYED A CONSPICUOUS PART, 
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| READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS 
$ . 
3 
rs Readers of PrivtTERs’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, dens for window 
{ cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this departmen 
$ seeees a 
1 Few Words of Description Sometimes | Here’s a Good Suggestion—Give Away 
Make all the Difference Between a Suit Case with Every Suit of a 
Selling and not Selling. Certain Value for a Specified 
— “ime. 
’ ° 
Men’s Light 
Underwear 25¢ Save $7 to $10 on 

A timely prochane ot Gus Flannel and 
Balbriggan Underwear from . 
one of the most reputable Serge Suits 
mills known. 

Cool and comfortable And with every purchase 
weight shirts and drawers of a suit to-morrow we will 
the former stitched througi- give you a dress suit case. 
out with silk and bound In any summer suit trans- 
with silk tape; the drawers action here to-morrow you 
are made with double gus- will make from $7 to $10 
sets and French _ strapped and receive satisfaction with 
back; plenty of desirable your purchase. R 
colors to choose from, such These flannel suits are 
as pink, sky blue, lavender composed of coat and trous- 
and black; all sizes; regular ers. The serge suits of coat, 
50 cent and 75 cent gar- vest and trousers. Material 
ments; special at, each, 25 in which is guaranteed fast 
cents. color. 

- _ In these lots are the new- 

est — ~, striped pas 

i> e fla ‘Is, both light 

The Usefulness of a Good Special Sale, mixture flannels, gh 
Well Advertised, is Very Great. It — os Oe» oe 
is Good Advertising in Many Cases ae re yo tg! “i 
When it Doesn’t Sell Much Merchan- wat Diue serge, wich holds 


dise, Because it Does Impress 


Low-price Idea with Special Force. 











/ Mid-Week 
Umbrella Special 


Starting to-morrow morn- 
ing and continuing uutil sold 
ladies’ 26 inch $1.25 sun 
umbrellas for 89c. 

We call them sun um- 
brellas because that’s a des- 
ignation put on them by the 
manufacturer, but they'll 
protect your person from the 
‘drip of the wet clouds as 
well as from the rays of the 
hot sun. They’re light 
enough in weight to be car- 
ried with ease, but strongly 
made of first class material 
and by a good reliable con- 
cern, They are regulation 
size (26 inch), have fast 
black Gloria tops (best for 
wear), paragon frames (light 
but strong), sterling silver 
handles inlaid with pearl! 
(very handsome). 

rom the way the season’s 
jumped off—hot one day, 
rainy the next—you’re liable 
to have overtime work for 
one of these. When it’s not 
needed to shade it'll be busy 
shedding. And you'll find it 
true to our promise—the best 
quality, the best made um- 
brella ever sold at the price, 








8oc. (regular value $1.25). 


the 





place at the top of Summer 
clothes for men. The flan- 
nel trousers have belt loops 
and some are turned up at 
the bottom; your best $12 
and $15 ideas will just about 
match these suits, at, to- 
morrow, $5.95. 


This is All Right, too. 


Concerning the 
Town House 


Let us take it in hand 
during your summer absence 
and we will relieve you of 
all worry and unnecessary 
expense in decorating and 
getting it ready for Fall oc- 
cupancy. 

How will we do it? By 
altering the woodwork and 
putting in_ stained’ glass 
where needful, by carrying 
out original and beautiful 
schemes with wall hangings, 
draperies and furniture. 

What will be the cost? 
Less than you can -imagine, 
as we have such boundless 
decorative resources to draw 
from. 

Lace curtains should be 
looked after now. Let us 
take charge of them and 
have them ready to rehang 
before your return in the 
Autumn, 
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Of Course, This was Followed by Prices. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 








Porch Lamps 


Dull black wrought-iron— 
elegant and exclusive. Our 
own artistic designs. A great 
trade is going on here this 
season in these lamps. Oun 
public never fails us when 
we do the worthy thing. 
Just wrought iron and glass, 
but lots of style. 








This 


Makes a Long Story, but it’s Well 
Told, Bears a very Striking Resem- 


blance to the Truth and has 
Good Local Coloring, ali of 
Which Seems to Make 
it Worth the Space. 





Mr. Sixfooter and | 


His Fat Friend 


Came to see us yester- 
day about ordering suits. 
We inquired why they pre- 
ferred us to order, why not 
select from stock? 

“Do you mean to say you 


can fit me from stock?’ ex- 
claimed Mr. S. “Why, I’m 
six foot-one and only 36 
inches chest.” 

We asked the price he'd 


like to pay, and he said he 
supposed that depended alto- 
gcther on what we had that 
would fit him. But he found 
no less than a half dozen 
different suits that fitted him 
‘to a dot, and he used ex- 
cellent judgment in selecting 
one of our $15 Standard 
Tru-Blu serge suits. 

The Fat one had been an 
intensely interested witness 
of his tall friend’s success, 
and now he spoke up. 

“Say, Mr. Woodruff, how 
about little me, am I too far 
off shape for you to size?” 

He was not. We found 
50 in. sizes aplenty and he 
finally settled comfortably in- 
to a ten dollar homespun. He 
thought he ought to pay us 
a couple dollars more, but 
we said no—ten dollar suits 
are ten dollar suits here, 
even if they are as good as 
others charge more for. 

A customer of wide ac- 
quaintance, who happened in 
as they were departing, in- 
formed us that they were 
from Woodbury, that they’d 
been in town a _ couple of 
hours trying to find clothes 
that would fit. By the time 
they reached our place they 
were unwilling to believe it 
possible that they could be 


fitted from regular stock. 
Out-of-towners are fast 
learning the fact that is so 


well known to Danbury and 
Bethel buyers—come here 
first and save time and 





money. 














For 


Isn’t This inviting? 


Have a Mug of 
Root Beer at 
* 4) 

David's 

It’s a brand new thing and 
a good one. You'll see the 
root beer cooler on our soda 
water counter. 

Root beer’s never as good 
as when drunk from a stein. 

It’s Bardwell’s Root Beer 
that we serve this way. 

It’s one of the best root 
beers you ever tasted. 

And our manner of dis- 
pensing makes it just right. 

5 cents a stein. 











the Clothier "> Knows When to 


Cut Prices. 





If this isn’t a chance of 
a lifetime it’s the chance of 
a summer time—and a good 
hot summer time, too. 

We're clearing out all 
broken lots of summer suits 
that sold all the way from 
$15 to $25, at $11.75. | 

While we were at it we 
thought we might as_ well 
make a clean job of it—so 
we’ve added several new lots 
in which but a few of 1 
sizes are missing. 

But don’t you miss it— 
getting one of these suits < 
$11.75. 





Suggests a Pleasant Pastime. 





Ping Pong 


Summer only doubles the 
popularity of Ping Pong. 
Folks who have tennis out- 
doors, want ping pong for 
rainy days and_ evenings. 
Then people who do not have 
room for a tetnis court have 
ping pong as a superb sub- 
stitute; and they play it on 
the veranda or out on the 
lawn, when it’s too warm 
indoors. 

All the various styles are 
here, at fairest prices: 








Here’s a Headline that says Something. 








Trusses That 
Do Not Chafe 


A truss that chafes is a 
nuisance. it were fitted 
properly it would not chafe. 
As we fit them, they fit so 
perfectly and comfortably 
that you almost forget that 
you have a truss on at all. 
Comme and let us examine 
your old truss, and see 
what’s the matter with it. 























Displayed Ad Advertisements. 


§0 cents a line; gre ah @ page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position— 7 re 


Must be handed in one week in advance, 
CANADA. 


VANADIAN ADVERTISING NG AGY M bh g 
C DESBARATS ADVERTISING 











[estatsAD) 


+. If you have talent ora natural lik: 


~ drawing, cut this out, mail it Uking bond 

—j addressand receive our Free Sample 

Leseon Circular with terms, particu- 

rtraits of well-known ave 

of Care rartists and illustrators. NewYork 

School o} ricature, Studio 85 World Building, 
Ne w York City 


ARGE POSTALS 
WILL BOOM 


YOUR AUTUMN TRADE, Send for free sample 
of our new TWO-COLOR LARGE POSTAL, 


which will give you full information i 
soem. ‘eo CARDS. CLK 
CATALOG 


lars and 20 port 





LARS, 3UES aa AL- 
VE eTISING MATTER of every description. If 
you mean business address 


PRINTERS’ INK PRESS 
10 Spruce Street, New York City 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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The Evening 
Journal 3 


A two-cent it paper. 


Enterprising but not sen. 
sational. 

HOME not Street circu- 
lation. 

Only one edition daily, 
hence — 

Every copy a family of 
readers. 


Circulation Averages 


1899, 1900, 1901, 
14,486 15,106 15,891 


1902, 17,160 


The American Newspaper Directory 
awards the mark @O© for quality 
of circulation. 























a: that’s why. 
who is stil 


has been represented by 





You may, perhaps, use all the other daily and Sunday papers of Cleveland, O., except 


THE CLEVELAND DAILY WORLD 


AND 


THE CLEVELAND SUNDAY WORLD 


but if you omit both of these papers from your list you do NOT cover the Cleveland field, 
Some of the largest advertisers in America have used the Wor/d, either daily or Sunday, 
and in some cases both. for ten years past continuously. 
The Worid was founded twelve years ago by B. F. Bower, 
its owner and publisher. and during the whole of that time the Wor/d 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, New York and Chicago. 
Sole Agents for Foreign Advertising. 


Rates reasonable and results 











PRINTERS’ 





RIPANS 


Ihad been troubled with my stomach 
for the past sixteen or seventeen years, 
and, as I have been acting as a drug clerk 
for the past thirteen years, I have hada 
good chance to try all remedies in the 
market, but never found anything, until 
we got in a supply of Ripans Tabules, 
that did me any good. They have en- 
tirely cured me. At times I could hold 
nothing on my stomach, and I had a sour 
stomach most all the time ; in fact, I was 
miserable, and life was hardly worth 
living. I was called cross and crabbed 
by my friends, but now they all notice the 
change in me. 





At druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 














INK. 


THE 
Bay City Tribune 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


The circulation of the TRIBUNE 
is greater than that of any other 
paper published in Bay City cr 
West Bay City. We invite an 
examination of the books of 
every paper in these towns to 
prove our assertion. 


CIRCULATION 


4,000 COPIES DAILY 


Sworn to and guaranteed. Books open to all. 
For rates or other information address 


MESSRS. SNYDER & McCABE, 


Publishers The Tribune, Bay City, Mich. 


or 
Chicago Branch Office, 
PAYNE & COOK, 
935 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


N. Y. Branch Office, 
W. C. STUART, 

150 Nassau Street, 

New York, N. Y. 














—TACOMA - 


has a population of nearly 60,000, with an additional tribu- 
een of 50,000 people. 

ere is a list of a few of the things which help make 
Tacoma a desirable field for advertisers : 


Northern Pacific Railway Company’s monthly payroll, $100,000. 
Factory employees, feepe chon 7,000; monthly payroll, nearly $500,000, 


Smelter output, $3, 


Flouring mills product, $200,000. 
Tacoma exports more flour, coal, lumber and grain than a1 y city in 


the Pacific Northwest. 


The Tacoma Daily Ledger 





is the only morning poner : prints the full Associated Press 

ents in all the principal cities in 
the State, and is the leading paper in Southwestern 
Circulation exceeds 10,500 daily, 


report; has correspon 


Washington. 
Sunday and 6,500 Weekly. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 


43-44-45-47-48-49 Tribune Bldg., 
NEW YORE, 





13,500 


510-511-512 Tribune Bldg., 
CHICAGO, 
























PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRINTED ON THE FARM 


THE AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 


Has rca yy rete von its readers experience at first hand. To carry out this plan 
still m nsively, plain, complete and detailed statements of practical 
exper! neg ae on this 


650-ACRE EXPERIMENT FARM 


are being recorded from month to month in the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 


“THE ONLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER 
EDITED AND PRINTED ON THE FARM." 

The EPITOMIST not only gives the results of experiments made under 
natural conditions of eu Itty ation and fertilization, ma t it alse tells how work 
is conducted for actual profit in the various de epartments o of its 650-acre farm 
known as the 







PRINTED ON THE FARM 
Was TI 













expert ts Cj 
te i h ‘orts in the past have resulted in 


BETTER FARMING, BREEDING AND FEEDING. 
Advertisers wishing to reach the prosperous, prageenien p-to-date 
and buying class of farmers, ean do so through the =~ umns 

of a AGRICU assy RAL EPITOMIST. A contract will be acce re ed for the term 
of one year at our present rate of $1.00 per te line per insertion, with the 


agate 
priv ile lege of diveo mtinuing at any time without extra charge. Circulation 
guaranteed to exceed 200,000 copies each issue. 


E. CHUBB FULLER, 


President and General Manager 


EPITOMIST PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Epitomist Experiment Station, SPENCER, IND. 


PRINTED ON THE FARM 





















PRINTED ON THE FARM 
WaV4 JHINO ddINIdd 






PRINTERS’ INK. 


The Average PHY 
Circulation of . 


The Cincinnati 


== DAILY 


Times-Star 


for the six months 
ending June 3oth, 


143,074 


This is larger by many 
thousands than any other 
paper published in the 
State of Ohio. Few pa- 
pers combine such a 
guality with quantity of 
circulation; mone ap- 
proach it in rates. 








E. A. BERDAN, 


Direct Representative, 
86 Potter Building, New York. 











PRINTERS’ INK. 














New Opportunities 


are continually presenting themselves to the 
wide-awake advertiser. Mail order papers 
are more than ever being considered by the 
general publicity advertisers. The following 
advertiser has found them most profitable : 


T. A. SLOCUM CO., 
Manufacturing Chemists, Slocum Building. 
98 Pine Street, New York, June 25, 1902. 
THE C. E. ELLIS CO., New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs—tinclosed please find copy for September. Our re- 
cords show that your list ranks among the most profitable mediums 
we use, both for direct returns and general publicity. They cer- 
tainly do reach the rural districts, cross-roads and villages. 


Very truly yours, T. A. SLOCUM CO. 


We know of another advertiser, who will 
not allow his name to be used, who has built 
up a tremendous druggist sale through adver- 
tising in mail order papers. 

The leaders in this class are: 


THE ELLIS PAPERS 


HERE THEY ARE: 
THE METROPOLITAN AND RURAL HOME, 500,000 





THE PARAGON MONTHLY, - - 400,000 
THE HOME MONTHLY, - - - 400,000 
THE GENTLEWOMAN, _~ - . - 400,000 
PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE, - . 350,000 
THE C. E. ELLIS COMPANY 
713 Temple Court 112 Dearborn Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





























PRINTERS’ INK, 








N. Y. JEWISH 
ABEND POST 


Circulation larger than that 
of any other Fewish after- 
noon paper in America. 











Read in every Fewish home 
by the whole family. 


Matchless as a medium of 
advertising among the Few- 


ash people. 


Flighly influential in all 


Fewish circles. 








OFFICE: 


228 Manison St., New York 
Telephone: 698 Franklin. 



























PRINTERS’ INK. 














Very Few Ricks 





= 








tly sa’ as last order. | Your poster red was very satisfactory- 
a ADAMS BROS., Topeka, Kan. PRESS, M Middletown, N. Y. 
ks h rt a iven me satis- Send 250 lbs. news ink, same as last 
am F aves 7% ZETTE: : oat PRESS, Atlantic City. N. J. 
8. itt Ind. T. 
er Glad to know you are etill aettng he 
Your inks are all 0.1 K. fort. NEWS, Newport, 


SUN, , Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Your shipment of ink of recent date 
Your oom ink fs O. K. duly received and found same satisfac- 
EMOCRAT, London, Ohio. tory in every particular. The work done 
was first-class, giving a perfect flow. 
We wish to compliment you on the Heartily thanking you for the prompt- 
different grades of inks wehave been re- | ness in siting order, we beg to re- 
ceiving from you. main, RS PT 
C. FEIGENSPAN ~ co., Lake City, Minn. 
—_ Onio. Your news ink is the the best in the world. 
I have used gout news ink for over STANDARD, San Angelo, Tex. 
eight years, and find it all right. Send us 100 Ibs. news ink, same quality 
THOUSAND ISLAND SUN, as you sent two or three 8 ago. 
Alexandria Bay, N.Y. L. TEMPLIN & SONS, ‘Calle Ohio. 








Taking into consideration the number of orders I fill 
yearly, and the numerous conditions with which my inks 
have to contend, I feel positive that my percentage of 
kicks is far smaller than any other ink house in the 
whole world—bar none. 

I never solicit testimonials, but feel exceedingly grate- 
ful when a customer informs me that my goods are all I 
claim for them. When my inks go wreng I don’t foam 
at the mouth and accuse the printer cf not knowing his 
business. I simply refund the money and also the 
transportation charges. Since the first of the year I 
have only had occasion to refund the cash in five in- 
stances, amounting to less than ten dollars, although I 
filled nearly eight thousand orders, coming from every 
part of the universe. 

Send for a copy of my price list. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
{7 Spruce St., New York. 
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PRINTERS INK. 























che PHILADELPHIA 


INQUIRER 


consists of 16 pages (128 columns) daily for One 
Cent, and 58 pages on Sundays for Five Cents. 

This makes THE INQUIRER [arger 
in size than any other Philadelphia newspaper. 

But THE INQUIRER’S chief claim 
to superiority is not so much a matter of size as it 
is of the high character of its news matter. 

And that isthe reason THE INQUIRER 
has a circulation that is greater by many thousands, 
both daily and Sunday, than that of any other 
newspaper in Pennsylvania. 

And this makes THE INQUIRER 
proportionately valuable to advertisers, as is proven 
by the fact that it contains more advertising every 
month than any other newspaper in Philadelphia. 








CIRCULATION OVER 


170,000 Copies 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








The Philadelphia Inquirer 


1109 MARKET ST., PHILA., PA. 


New York Office: Chicago Office : 
Tribune Building. Tribune Building. 
































